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The  yearly  death  roll  from  cancer 
of  5,000,000 — n  number  that  undergoes 
a  yearly  increase  of  per  cent. — does 
not  mean  that  the  deadly  secret  of 
cancer  is  ui', discovered,  for  there  is  no 
deadly  secret  about  it.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  diet,  and  the  only  way 
out  of  the  position  is  by  public  education 
into  the  correct  way  of  feeding. 
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will  be  prevented.  I  pin  my 
faith  to  the  food  experts.’* 
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PREFACE 


An  inherited  impulse  towards  research  work 
has  brought  very  mueh  hard  labour,  but 
heartfelt  thanks  are  given,  in  that  many 
rewards  of  emotional  satisfaction  for  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  made  the  years  of  close  application 
most  healthy  and  happy  ones. 

Nor  does  an  independent  research  worker  find  his 
paths  free  from  all  poisoned  arrows  of  bitterly  dis- 
apjiointed  enemies.  He  is  subicct  to  severe  hindranees 
whieh  certain  organisations  present  when  they  ought 
all  the  time  to  offer  every  eneouragement.  Yet 
even  a  rigorous  isolation  is  not  always  weakening 
to  the  death. 

In  the  following  pages  I  make  my  appeal  to  the 
great  general  public — which  of  course  ineludes  medical 
men.  The  material  for  study  is  presented  to  readers 
who  have  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
partieular  capabilities  and  whose  minds  are  scientific 
by  instinct. 


30  Cavendish  .Sqvare, 
London,  W.l. 
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MODERN  MEDICAL  METHODS 


CHAPTER  I 
A  METAMORPHOSIS 

IT  is  amazing  as  the  decades  follow  one  another — 
one  might  well  say  the  centuries,  if  Ave  study 
history — how  easy  it  is  to  evolve  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  ridiculous  again,  sublimity  show¬ 
ing  itself  here  and  there,  freely  promising  what 
everybody  hopes  for  and  sooner  or  later  turns 
towards — namely,  the  ideal,  the  perfect,  the  vast 
prospect  and  purpose  of  a  Great  Almight}' — as  surely 
as  a  flower  leans  towards  light,  or  a  fox  in  the  field 
faces  the  sun  by  force  of  sheer  instinctive  prefer¬ 
ential  inclination.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  to 
find  material  for  evolutionary  advancement  out  of 
oscillatory  process — the  more  perfect  always  being 
aimed  at. 

We  read  books  of  old  telling  us  of  witch  doctors 
who  existed  even  in  this  “  dear  old  country  ”  of  ours, 
and  we  learn  of  suffering  but  seemingly  sensible  men — 
actually  white  men — even  these  days,  occasionally 
visiting  dusky  miracle  workers  in  the  bazaars  at 
the  o))posite  end  of  the  earth,  showing  that  emotions 
and  beliefs  die  hard,  especially  when  they  have  been 
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founded  upon  predicament  and  plight  because  of  a 
defective  or  insufficient  presentation  of  what  are  really 
true,  valuable,  and  up-to-date  facts.  Though  it  is 
also  a  truism  that  the  latter  may  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find. 

Which  implies  a  paradox.  Why  are  some  supposedly 
true  scientists  often  silly  ?  Is  it  the  madness  of  genius 
besetting  them  ?  It  must  be.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  vanity  begotten  of  pride  of  performance  makes 
certain  people  egoistic,  exclusive,  reclusive,  and  bad 
natured. 

Anyway,  I  will  ask  readers  if  they  can  account  for 
the  Lourdes  cures  and  all  the  lesser  kinds  of  miracle 
workings  that  still  fascinate  and  even  benefit  some 
of  the  most  educated  people  of  the  present  day. 
His  or  her  difficulties  in  searching  for  a  reasonable 
answer  would  be  painful  to  look  upon,  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  would  not  be  waited  on  ;  they  would 
be  sensed  quickly,  and  as  quickly  moved  away  from, 
as  something  awkward,  tiresome,  impossible  to 
account  for,  and  therefore  quite  useless  to  entertain. 
This  way  converts  are  kept,  who  will  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  question — they  are  too  rapt  and  astonished 
in  evidences  of  truth  as  to  final  issues,  seen  in  obvi¬ 
ously  favourable  results,  to  be  patient  enough  to  make 
any  further  questioning — be  the  results  scarce,  even 
only  one  in  a  thousand.  The  rarer  the  better  to  be 
treasured. 

Thus  there  still  arise  men  to-day  who  can  appar¬ 
ently  work  miracles  in  the  Greatest  City  in  the 
World — men  who  have  had  no  orthodox  medical 
training  whatsoever — men  who  can  make  the  lame 
walk,  tlie  paralysed  dance,  and  the  senseless  quite 
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capable  again.  What  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? 
There  must  be  one.  Nothing  is  truer  than  Herbert 
Spencer’s  epigram,  “  There  is  a  soul  of  truth  in  things 
erroneous.” 

You  cannot  have  a  change  from  centuries  previous, 
when  men  wore  skins  for  day  as  well  as  evening,  and 
women  played  at  plaiting  gi'ass,  right  along  to  this 
day  when  silk  stockings  are  so  beautifully  made  that 
they  ap])ear  as  sun-kissing  and  shadowy  films  of 
wonderfully  produced  fairy  fabric,  without  asking 
whence  do  we  derive  such  apparent  ignorance  regard¬ 
ing  the  first  principles  of  self-preservation — to  wit, 
of  all  the  still  more  wonderful  structure  that  is  under¬ 
neath  all  this  soft  raiment — so  strong,  and  yet  so 
delicate  that  a  pin’s  prick  may  cause  the  end  of  it  in 
a  few  hours. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  people  living  to-day 
in  dire  distress  from  disease,  who  for  years  have  not 
been  able  to  find  either  relief  or  cure  by  any  means 
which  advanced  science  could  hold  out,  but  who  can 
be  cured — as  it  is  demonstrated  every  week  of  the 
years — by  miraculous  intervention,  only  provided 
that  some  sort  of  a  mundane  healer  shall  be  found 
who  has  the  nous  and  courage  to  come  forth  and  say, 
“  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.”  Which  is  enough  to 
make  the  “Radium  People”  wild!  A  pallid,  poetic, 
and  acetic-faced  youth,  even  in  Wales,  may  easily  be 
found  to  unlock  the  fastenings  of  fate’s  gates  and 
allow  release.  You  need  only  read  the  newspa])crs  in 
order  to  find  some  such  wonder. 

Then  take  up  tlie  latest  issue  of  any  leading  medical 
journal,  and  you  will  see  accounts  of  an  earnest 
scientist  struggling  with  something  new,  in  order  to 
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imj^ress  his  confreres,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
suceeed  in  making  a  big  name — jierhaps  with  a  new 
gland  extract.  All  very  praiseworthy  work,  you  will 
agree,  but  eventually  cutting  amazingly  little  ice — 
perhaps  only  succeeding  agaiir  in  reaching  the  ridi¬ 
culous,  after  much  proclaiming,  and  then  quietly 
petering  out. 

And,  mark  you,  some  of  these  great  discoveries 
by  great  scientists  in  the  past  have  a  very  horrid 
habit  of  mocking  and  returning  to  hurt  perhaps 
“  after  many  days.”  A  man  may  show  that  he  can 
shoot  through  the  whole  earth  with  a  ray  that  he 
feels  certain  must  therefore  be  able  to  cure  something, 
if  he  could  but  find  that  someting  to  cure,  yet  the 
same  ray  has  been  known  many  times  to  turn  cruelly 
back  again  upon  him,  either  to  maim  him  for  life 
or  to  finish  him  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Playing  with  worse  than  fire.  Yet  I  know  that 
men  must  be  bold.  “  Those  who  never  make  mistakes 
will  never  make  anything.”  Nor  should  one  be  so 
rash  as  to  argue  that  only  the  palpable  can  be  risky. 
Even  speculative  and  eminent  men  have  been  known 
to  reach  out  courageously  into  space,  declaring  they 
have  actually  clutched  ectoplasm — a  material,  they 
say,  even  the  mere  belief  in  which  has  been  known 
to  cause  a  tragedy — only  to  succeed  in  making 
onlookers  and  those  who  are  very  kindly  credulous 
wonder  still  more,  sometimes  to  their  becoming 
exceedingly  unha))py  that  there  could  be  such  a 
dread fxd  amount  of  mystery  in  life  and  death.  Asylum 
men  caji  tell  a  sorrowful  story  about  beliefs  in  spirits 
and  the  ending  that  it  brings  to  so  many  mortals — 
worse  than  common  earthly  woe. 
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As  to  beyond,  there  are  even  men  now  deelaring  that 
they  ean  eure  diseases  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  spirit 
doctors — healers  of  the  departed,  who  make  claims 
to  being  far  more  eminent  than  any  present  living 
authorities  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

Such  is  progress.  So  are  we  still  able  to  go  into 
our  gardens  to  gather  fruit,  to  approach  the  best 
we  see  on  the  tree,  rosy  and  ripe,  only  waiting  for 
the  wonderful  hands  of  men  to  pick,  yet  even  then 
possibly  concealing  puissant  poisonous  insect  hidden 
in  hollow  behind  that  had  first  known  well  the 
richness  of  the  nectar  within. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  biting  in  our  criticisms. 
If  we  intend  to  be  constructive  we  must  be  fair  in 
whatever  form  of  destruction  we  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish.  We  can  hardly  construct  without  this  care. 
Those  venturesome  pioneers  who  are  far  too  much 
inclined  to  speculate,  in  all  the  thrillings  of  life  for 
which  an  appreciative  multitude  is  ever  ready  to 
give  lavish  praise  and  even  a  high  price,  deserve  to  be 
kindly  handled.  They  work  hard.  Most  of  them 
have  some  unquestionable  virtues.  Not  every  book¬ 
maker  should  be  called  a  swindling  cur  ;  for  does 
not  useful  worldly  history  record  some  very  noble 
examples  of  men  wealthy  by  their  wits,  subscribing 
to  the  very  {)erfections  of  good  works  of  our  religious 
institutions  ?  The  soul  can  feel  its  own  peculiar 
swings. 

Most  men  are  magnificent.  Only  the  diseased  are 
really  ugly.  No  woman  can  ever  be  wholly  ugly  to  a 
man :  desert  island  life  has  proved  this.  I  once 
knew  a  burglar,  a  parson,  and  a  model  “  gentleman’s 
wife  ”  to  belong  to  the  same  honest  father  and  mother. 
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Even  the  burglar  I  found  to  be  a  really  kind  man 
when  there  was  illness  at  home.  I  took  a  doctor’s 
fee  from  him,  without  either  compunction  or  sense 
of  unsuitability.  He  was  then  well-to-do. 

I  never  knew  a  really  sane  medical  man  but  who 
was  full  of  the  rich  blood  of  human  kindness.  Some 
men  are  obliged  to  be  virtuous  and  kind  ;  but  most 
men  like  to  be  ;  they  enjoy  the  sensation  ;  many  men 
begin  by  believing  they  ought  to  be,  only  to  realise 
that  it  is  much  nicer  to  be  ;  a  few  find  that  they 
cannot  be  anything  else. 

A  general  medical  practitioner  is  the  finest  specimen 
of  full  manhood  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Chiefly  because  he  is  generally  ministering 
as  a  friend  indeed.  Not  that  specialists  and  consult¬ 
ants  must  therefore  take  a  back  seat,  with  all  their 
opportunities  for  objectionable  assumption  as  far  as 
their  knowledge  and  practices  go  :  they  also  have 
their  white  and  black  sheep — but  mostly  white  ; 
but  then  so  have  parsons  and  other  kinds  of  peoi)le. 

The  best  of  general  practitioners  are  the  best  of 
scientists — having  regard  for  the  all-embracing  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  their  undertakings — but  they  are 
also  the  most  finished  of  humanists,  usually  by  nature 
but  also  by  insight  and  training.  Self-sacrificing  and 
studious  to  the  last  degree  towards  the  best  interests 
of  their  patients,  if  ever  there  were  men  who  could 
surpass  archbishops  in  virtues  they  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  family  doctors.  Who  shall  dispute  this 
when  literally  hundreds  are  to  be  found  who  will 
and  do  risk  their  own  lives  many  times  a  year  in 
their  services  towards  even  the  very  poorest  in  the 
land.  Nobleness  then  obliges,  when  mere  masculinity 
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makes  it  imperative  that  something  is  there  to  be  saved 
at  all  costs.  Doetors,  also,  ean  be  sporting. 

The  best  to  be  said  about  specialists  is  that  they 
have  been  able,  sometimes  by  reason  of  inherited 
capabilities  and  later  at  least  by  force  of  devoted 
application,  to  reach  pinnacles  which  very  few 
ordinary  people  in  the  world  are  either  siifliciently 
aware  of  or  thankful  enough  for. 

Medical  men  are  vastly  more  valuable  than  is 
commonly  believed  by  the  laity.  Of  this  I  have  long 
been  absolutely  convinced.  Not  that  I  have  been 
constrained  to  come  to  this  conclusion  by  force  of 
personal  anxiety  or  belonging  :  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
case  as  a  detached  philosopher  for  the  nonce — at  all 
events,  sufficiently  so  to  be  able  to  recognise  rela¬ 
tivities.  Through  a  large  experience  I  feel  able  to 
evaluate  virtues  sufficiently  well  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  having  fortunately  studied  some 
philosophy  from  school  days  up — and  more  especially 
so  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  greater  psychology 
held  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand  the  fate  of  all  the  lesser 
’ologies,  and  that  it  should  therefore  receive  the  chief 
consideration. 

Thus  have  I  learnt  not  to  bother  too  particularly 
about  what  any  one  might  think  of  my  plans  of 
campaign  or  my  outspoken  criticisms.  I  have  found 
that  a  sense  of  freedom  helps  greatly  to  afford  a 
wide  eye  for  estimating  the  qualities  and  quantities 
in  others.  Consequently  I  strongly  recommend  this 
sort  of  sense  of  freedom  to  others.  It  is  at  least 
healthy.  No  member  of  the  laity  can  possibly  lie 
fully  aware  of  the  saving  of  life  and  suffering  that 
goes  on  daily,  owing  to  the  highly  trained  judgment 
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and  the  experienced  skill  of  medical  men  in  the  mass. 
Exceptions  prove  the  rule.  To  most  of  the  laity  the 
practice  of  medicine  might  seem  easy  work  ! 

•  *••••• 

A  writer  before  the  public  had  better  be  fair  or 
there  is  likely  to  come  some  trouble  tumbling  about 
his  head.  But  I  learnt  to  be  fair  even  before  ever 
I  put  pen  to  paper  for  the  press.  As  a  boy  in  the 
football  field  and  in  the  boxing  ring,  I  learnt  that 
fairness  was  the  first  requisite  for  everybody  who 
should  think  of  entering  into  any  form  of  scientific 
pursuit — indeed,  the  latter  adjective  is  synonymous 
with  fairness  to  the  point  of  scrupulousness,  even 
to  absolute  accuracy  as  far  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  I  am  also  fairly  well  able  to  judge 
what  standard  of  fairness  various  kinds  of  people 
are  likely  to  adopt,  and  that  I  can  refer  to  human 
beings  without  appearing  to  be  insufferably  egoistic, 
for  I  am  as  mindful  of  what  I  do  not  know  as  I  am 
conscious  of  the  East  being  behind  me  when  I  am 
facing  the  West. 

Not  every  page  of  this  book  will  be  wholly  accept- 
al)le  to  all  readers,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  good  at  least  for 
some  people  to  hear  arguments  from  various  angles. 
That  way  interest  and  profit  are  surely  to  be  found. 
There  could  hardly  be  studied  a  more  miserable  man 
on  earth  than  one  who  is  everlastingly  and  unfailingly 
praised.  He  is  almost  as  unfortunate  as  one  Avho 
feels  quite  alone  in  the  world.  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  shall  incur  some  hostile  criticisms  about  this  book, 
but  I  feel  equally  assured  that  some  of  the  truths 
in  it  will  be  appreciated.  Anyway,  here  it  is.  I  have 
at  least  a  sporting  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  my 
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own,  whatever  reeeption  the  great  general  })ublie 
may  have  to  give  me,  and  however  much  my  dearest 
enemies  may  wish  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  me. 

Something  by  way  of  advancement  must  have  been 
made  in  medicine  in  the  last  half-century,  or  we  could 
hardly  have  now  the  lowest  death-rate  ever  known 
amongst  the  highest  civilised  countries  of  the  world. 
Dissecting  analysis  shows  our  favourable  bill  of  health 
to  be  unique.  London  itself  is  the  healthiest  of  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  world. 

Then  why  worry  ?  says  the  easy-going  reader. 
My  answer  must  be  that  we  shall  not  worry  ;  but 
nobody  ought  to  complain  regarding  our  efforts 
towards  finding  at  least  the  reasons  why  we  are  the 
healthiest  people  on  earth. 

But  a  better  answer  still  is  that  scientists  can 
never  cease  advancing,  especially  while  an  amount 
of  suffering  goes  on  which  we  may  reasonably  hope 
will  be  greatly  lessened  in  quite  the  near  future. 
Hence  the  writing  of  this  book. 

Two  great  influences  have  been  at  work  in  the  last 
decade  to  bring  about  the  lowest  death-rate  in  history 
now  reached.  The  first  is  the  lay  {)ress,  which  has 
so  shrewdly  sensed  the  advantages  of  educating  the 
public  through  its  issues,  and  the  second  is  Panel 
Practice,  which  has  enabled  medical  men  to  find  early 
signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  so  to  deal  with  such 
as  to  prevent  the  more  serious  stages  from  developing. 
Or,  if  any  one  would  like  it  better,  1  would  point 
out  that  this  form  of  contract  practice  has  led  to 
patients  seeking  the  aid  of  medical  men  sooner  than 
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they  would  have  done  if  ordinary  fees  had  been 
required. 

Not  that  I  am  here  to  shower  unstinted  praise 
upon  a  form  of  practiee  that  anyway  deserves  a  great 
deal,  without  admitting  that  there  are  faults — some¬ 
times  great  ones — to  be  found  in  it.  The  seeurity 
whieh  a  definite  appointment  to  the  position  of  panel 
doctor  affords  is  in  itself  enough  at  times  to  create 
its  own  particular  feeling  of  independence  that  may 
cause  carelessness  in  practice.  Hence  some  amount 
of  disrepute. 

The  very  popularity  gained  by  a  medical  man, 
through  scientific  knowledge  helped  by  a  plenteous 
supply  of  the  human  virtues,  may  be  his  undoing 
sooner  or  later  when  an  extensive  patronage  forces 
him  to  be  overworked.  The  very  best  of  men  are 
thus  compelled  to  make  mistakes  by  force  of  a  well- 
earned  increase.  All  men  “  of  the  world  ”  know  this 
as  being  likely. 

A  balance  is,  of  course,  usually  arrived  at,  in  which 
the  doctor  realises  the  position  he  is  in.  If  only  by 
small  happenings  which  teach  him  the  possibilities 
of  great  success,  he  learns  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  his  work  going  when  just  a  little  more  strain 
might  make  him  the  means  of  illustrating  “  the  last 
straw  ”  of  the  adage. 

But  what  a  metamorphosis  !  From  the  days  of 
early  miracles  to  the  days  of  yet  more  miracles, 
through  hundreds  of  years,  the  extremes  showing 
greater  distances  between  them.  Though  we  have  a 
skill  to-day  that  beats  the  records  of  former  years 
hollow,  yet  we  have  men  in  our  midst  who  arc  asking 
the  multitude  not  to  believe  that  their  works  are  akin 
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to  the  greatest  niiraele  worker  of  all  Biblieal  time, 
though  they  may  a})pear  to  the  onlooker  to  be  just 
the  same  sort.  Thus  are  ap^iearaiices  bewildering 
in  our  eomparative  study,  unless  we  learn  to  think 
very  easily  ;  this  is  the  great  salutary  seeret — not 
how  diffieult  we  may  make  and  find  everything,  but 
how  remarkably  easy,  having  regard  for  the  wealth 
of  advantages  lavishly  vouchsafed  to  every  living 
creature. 

The  question  is  sure  to  arise  in  some  quarters. 
Are  miraeles  all  alike  in  essence  ?  If  not,  what  is 
the  difference  between  them  ?  There  they  are,  these 
healings  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  common  hands  of 
the  mere  man  who  is  obliged  to  explain  that  he  does 
not  cure — he  merely  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  greatest 
physician  that  ever  could  be. 

The  metamorphosis  is  from  the  ridieulous  of  the 
primitive  man  of  aboriginal  customs,  who  as  often  as 
not  administered  remedies  which  had  no  })ower  for 
good  whatever,  to  the  sublime  times  of  extraordinaialy 
skilful  surgery  and  low  death-rates — and  yet  more 
miracle  working  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  carried 
out  in  most  of  the  great  eountries  of  the  world 
while  the  very  highest  of  educated  classes  go  on 
wondering  and  appreciating  and  praising.  The  truth 
is  that  there  never  were  miracles.  All  were  appar¬ 
ently  so.  The  duty  for  us  to-day  is  to  find  the 
realities,  not  to  waste  time  on  wondering  or  speculating 
or  translating  ancient  cryptics.  We  should  all  come 
out  of  the  mood  for  the  miraculous  and  l)e  sensible. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  find  out  in  the  following 
pages  better  where  we  arc  in  this  year  of  grace  when 
amazing  paradox  is  the  puzzle ;  to  find  set  purposes 
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where  confusion  reigns,  is  the  great  quest  of  those 
suffering  from  various  degrees  of  anxiety  neurosis. 

We  shall  see  appearing  in  various  parts  of  the 
following  pages  how  some  medieal  men  are  prone  to 
develop  an  obsession,  whieh  is  definitely  deelarable, 
in  that  they  derive  through  enthusiasm  a  tendeney 
to  look  searehingly  and  eagerly  for  the  severities  and 
major  abnormalities.  In  their  praiseworthy  desire 
to  show  their  eapability  for  conquering  such,  far  too 
many  are  entirely  led  away  from  the  necessity  for 
examining  eonstantly  how  they  may  advise  towards 
either  lessening  diffieulties  or  preventing  abnormalities 
from  oeeurring  at  all :  the  greater  the  diffieulty  the 
more  it  is  liked  and  looked  for,  when  conseiousness  of 
power  to  eonquer  has  stimulated  the  efforts  over 
years  of  training  and  habit. 


('  II  A  P  T  E  R  II 


SOME  OBJECT  LESSONS 

My  object  througliout  the  pages  of  this  book  is 
to  help  the  laity  and  the  medical  profession 
towards  a  lietter  understanding  as  regards 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  two,  and 
as  regards  a  better  relationshi})  still  that  ought  to 
exist. 

Why  any  reference  to  the  laity  ?  Because  it  has 
been  mainly  through  lay  journals  that  recent  agita¬ 
tions  in  medical  ranks  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
public  health  have  sprung. 

My  contentioii  is  that  what  has  been  done  by  the 
laity  ought  to  have  been  rendered  quite  unnecessary 
by  the  economic  activities  of  medical  men. 

But  what  is  the  Ministry  of  Health  if  not  a  body 
created  by  the  laity,  in  that  it  is  through  the  voting 
of  plain  individuals  of  most  classes  that  ministers 
take  their  seats  of  office.  That  is  to  say,  ministers 
are  there  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  people,  more  or  less. 
And  very  often  the  latter  do  bid,  while  it  had  rather 
be  that  they  should  themsehxs  be  bidden. 

It  is  the  latter  statement  that  I  would  emphasise 
with  all  the  jjower  I  j)ossess.  As  regards  medical 
safeguarding  of  the  public  by  wise  ruling  from  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  the  past 
it  has  been,  and,  indeed,  in  the  present  it  aetually  is, 
the  common  usage  that  the  Ministry  responds  to 
what  the  public  agitates  for,  be  it  for  Food  Reform, 
Better  Housing,  or  Better  Conditions  for  the  Ii^sane. 

This  spells  disorder.  It  is  a  plain  example  of  the 
cart  pushing  the  horse. 

Why  have  not  medical  men  recognised  this  invert 
process  long  ago  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  within 
the  plain  and  now  universally  broadcasted  conclusion, 
which  has  only  during  the  past  two  years  been  arrived 
at,  and  as  naively  expressed,  in  the  words,  “  What  is 
wanted  is  a  more  concentrated  study  of  preventive 
medicine.” 

Why  has  the  profession  been  so  slow  in  finding  and 
adopting  this  shibboleth  ?  For  even  the  general 
public  is  bound  to  note  that  if  medical  science  has 
been  worth  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  in  the  past 
century,  surely  there  should  have  been  produced  a 
stronger  leadership  to  have  converted  this  particular 
conclusion  into  a  set  declaration  of  resolve  at  least 
one  or  two  decades  ago. 

The  literature  that  exists  shows  clearly  that  the 
preventive  idea  was  not  entirely  neglected  by  some  of 
the  more  advanced  thinkers  even  half  a  century  ago — 
when  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  good  food  were 
recommended  as  the  best  means  of  treating  con¬ 
sumption.  Yet  it  has  not  to  this  very  day  been  finally 
agreed  upon  what  has  been,  and  what  is  now,  the  value 
of  special  sanatoria  for  this  disease  !  Nor  can  any 
medical  body  agree  that  there  arc  other  methods 
that  can  clearly  be  proved  to  be  more  valuable  in 
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conqiicrinff  the  disease  than  what  science  was  able  to 
demonstrate  fifty  years  ago.  Consumption  is  reduced 
in  case  number  to-day,  not  through  the  planned  and 
directly  purposive  efforts  of  medical  men,  but  in¬ 
directly  and  even  by  the  surprising  chance  of  common- 
sense  effect.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no 
authority  has  been  able  to  declare  clearly  and  finally 
why  consumption  is  less  prevalent  to-day.  Healthier 
living,  some  may  say  ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  energies 
of  medical  men  are  still  devoted  towards  finding  a  cure 
by  medicines  particularly  of  an  injection  order. 

Medical  men  have  not  even  arrived  at  a  final  decision 
regarding  a  single  claimed  specific,  or  a  vaunted 
“  new  cure,”  such  as  the  Spahlinger  injection.  Why  ? 

The  jirofession  is  not  organised  for  arriving  at 
conclusions.  It  is  practically  powerless  as  regards 
this  particular  essential  for  the  best  advancements. 
It  possesses  no  concreteness,  no  liaison  communi¬ 
cability  between  its  various  departments,  no  ready 
means  of  settling  dis])utes  of  any  kind. 

As  surely  as  great  hospitals  have  been  founded  in 
the  past,  so  surely  have  there  been  schools  of  learnino' 
and  teachers  who  have  gathered  together  a  sense  for 
timid  approach,  cautious  collaboration,  and  far  too 
confined  interests  ;  in  which  a  natural  idea  of  loyalty 
has  created  j)itiful  self-sufficiency.  Multiply  this 
evolution  into  many  institutional  bodies  and  you  are 
bound  to  find  their  creating  unfavoural)ly  jealous 
atmospheres  amongst  them,  to  result  in  inco-ordinate 
weakness  of  the  whole  in  which  even  sinister 
leanings  are  likely  to  develop — indeed,  they  are 
inevitable. 

What  chance  has  science  amongst  such  shaken- 
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together  conglomerates  ?  Science  only  requires — and 
must  secure,  to  get  the  best  out — sweetly  reasonable 
and  ready  communication  between  her  several 
departments  and  areas  of  research  work,  large  and 
small. 

In  short,  when  medical  men  in  the  mass  have  not 
felt  able  to  move,  then  the  great  general  public 
through  the  lay  journals  has  been  obliged  to  move. 
To  make  real  progress  the  medical  profession  has  not 
felt  able  to  move.  A  journal  of  high  position,  on 
October  3,  1924,  had  in  print  the  words,  “  medical 
men  have  had  their  hands  tied,”  in  referring  to 
food-poisoning  by  chemicals.  My  contention  is  that 
they  have  been  “  trussed  ”  to  the  point  of  utter 
distrust  even  in  themselves,  through  lack  of  har¬ 
monious  relationship  with  one  another  in  the  single 
object  which  shoidd  be  their  religion,  namely,  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  conclusion. 

Let  us  examine  this  quoted  explanation,  which 
implies  an  ignominious  bondage  such  as  no  medical 
men  with  any  respect  for  themselves  should  com¬ 
placently  sit  down  under.  How  tied  ?  The  idea 
might  be  that  they  have  been  prevented  from  acting 
in  the  public  interests.  I  cannot  accept  this  for 
a  moment  as  it  may  be  understood  by  the  laity. 
I  cannot  even  believe  that  the  laity  will  imagine  that 
doctors  in  a  body  have  been  prevented  from  doing 
as  they  liked  regarding  the  public  health — at  any 
time — so  long  as  reasonable  representations  were  made 
as  to  requirements  and  real  necessities. 

We  must  imt  forget  that  it  is  science  which  compels  : 
it  is  true  knowledge  wliieh  commands.  Therefore  it 
is  tlic  presentation  of  true  knowledge  that  has  failed  ; 
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and  it  has  failed  because  the  body  of  medical  men  has 
not  been  concrete  enough  to  find  final  expression 
strong  enough  to  bring  solid  conviction. 

Only  when  the  laity  cries  aloud  docs  the  medical 
body  set  to  work  to  examine  itself  to  see  if  there  is 
enough  power  in  its  eomponent  parts  to  be  able  to 
guide.  But  the  medical  profession  has  for  some 
time  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  weakness  and  powerless¬ 
ness  on  its  part.  It  saw  it  some  few  years  ago  when 
the  Federation  of  Medical  and  Allied  Societies  was 
founded  for  the  splendid  purpose  of  putting  itself  in 
a  position  to  act  strongly  and  with  combined  eloquence 
whenever  an  authoritative  pronouncement  from  the 
profession  was  wanted. 

But  this  federation  was  not  of  the  right  kind,  as 
has  been  clearly  shown  since  it  was  formed.  It  merely 
imagined  that  it  must  have  vast  j)owei’,  through 
merely  a  running  together  of  the  globules,  like  quick¬ 
silver — so  easy  to  accomplish,  yet  in  the  bulk  so  far 
away  from  being  either  controllable  or  applicable  to 
any  kind  of  requirement  whatsoever — when  hardly 
glass  containers  can  keep  it  in  useful  confinement,  the 
very  spillings  over  giving  it  away  even  though  a  loud 
speaker  in  the  form  of  a  special  journal  were  put 
forward  as  evidence  of  energy  and  power. 

You  may  federate  as  you  may  ;  until  there  is 
harmony  and  eo-operation  between  the  various 
sources  of  scientific  energy  in  the  areas  of  research 
work  there  will  not  be  truly  great  advancements 
made  in  medical  science.  Progress  will  continue  to 
be  made,  apart  from  all  this  confusion — but,  of  course, 
under  undeserved  difficulties. 

The  last  two  sentences  are  the  essential  derivative 
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of  the  promising  offerings  which  are  to  be  found 
between  cover  and  cover  of  this  book.  Truth  is  the 
principle  around  which  all  other  illuminations  must 
constellate.  Science  will  win  all  the  time,  and  muddle 
of  conditioning  can  only  temporarily  hinder  its 
progress  :  Science  will  edge  into  position  even  as 
economics  must  allow  it  premier  position  out  of  the 
very  separating  process  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  the  order  of  which  ever  commands  a  centre. 

It  is  Science  which  now  ordains  that  better  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  medical  profession  is  urgently  desirable. 

•  •••••• 


When  Doctors  differ 

It  must  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  in 
making  criticisms  I  could  ever  feel  disloyal  towards 
individuals  or  the  mass  of  members  of  a  great  pro¬ 
fession.  Indeed,  I  know  that  many  medical  men  are 
in  entire  agreement  with  what  I  have  already  written, 
and  what  I  now  write,  on  the  subject  of  medical 
organisation.  It  is  characteristic  of  medical  men 
that  they  are  hard-working,  devoted,  and  sincere 
servants  of  the  publie.  I  confirm  that  the  best  of 
medical  scientists  are  general  praetitioners  who  are 
large-hearted,  broad-minded,  extensively  experienced, 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts.  Many  speeialists  and 
consultants  are  very  great  men,  but  some  are  narrowed 
down  to  the  point  of  being  spoilt,  through  the  sheer 
necessity  they  have  found  for  urgently  and  perpetually 
concentrating. 

All  the  best  of  medical  men  will  be  glad  of  any 
reforms  wliich  might  have  the  effect  of  advancing 
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medical  science.  Therefore  I  feel  that  my  coast  is 
bound  to  be  clear. 

There  are  at  least  three  great  object  lessons  now 
before  the  publie  and  the  profession,  about  which  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  common  interests  that  there 
should  be  very  full,  free,  and  fearless  diseussion,  in  the 
belief  that  when  administrative  systems  are  severely 
critieised  the  only  safe  and  satisfaetory  tribunal  to 
a})})eal  to  for  arbitration  is  the  multitude  of  sensible 
readers  of  books  and  of  great  public-serving  journals. 

It  is  not  good  to  seek  the  opinions  of  experts  alone, 
in  scienee  ;  especially  when  delicately  human  appliea- 
tion  of  prineiples  is  involved  ;  nor  is  it  good  to  search 
for  sound  judgment  from  a  laity  that  is  but  poorly 
acquainted  with  the  salient  facts  ;  but  it  must  be 
gootl  to  allow  fair-minded  representatives  of  all  sides 
to  have  the  most  informative  data  spread  before 
them  so  that  wise  and  salutary  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at.  Particularly  must  this  be  the  case  when 
conditions  relating  to  suffering  and  death  compel 
very  grave  consideration  as  to  their  true  nature  and 
as  to  the  best  means  that  may  be  adoi)ted  towards 
their  amelioration. 

The  three  object  lessons  are  :  the  attitudes  of 
personnel  regarding  the  National  Health  Insurance  ; 
Recent  Experiments  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  ; 
and  movements  towards  jjrocuring  a  Safer  Food 
Supply. 

That  these  three  demand  very  earnest  study  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  concerning  all  three  of 
them.  Royal  Commissions  are  now  sitting.  As  to  the 
third,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  observe  that  it  should 
study  food  constituent  values  as  inseparable  from 
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retail  cost ;  this  would  result  in  arriving  at  con¬ 
clusions  which  would  probably  produce  the  greatest 
benefits  of  all. 

But  we  may  well  ask,  Why  these  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions  ?  Why  are  they  all  at  once  to  be  found  so 
necessary  over  differences  of  opinion  where  medical 
men  are  chiefly  concerned  ? 

I  propose  to  answer  these  questions  by  studying 
eaeh  of  the  objeet  lessons  named.  The  truth  about 
the  National  Insuranee  Aet  is  that  it  has  been  good 
and  bad.  About  half  the  medieal  profession  is  in 
favour  of  it  and  half  not.  The  opinion  is  strongly 
held  that  it  has  served  a  favourable  purpose  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  present  low  death-rate  ;  and  it  has 
aeted  thus,  aecording  to  many  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  chiefly  because  panel  doetors  have  been 
consulted  in  the  early  stages  of  disease  by  patients 
who  would  not  have  paid  ordinary  doetors’  fees  until 
the  more  severe  stages  ;  thus  the  Aet  really  has  been 
a  great  preventive  system — and  unexpectedly  so  to 
those  who  originated  it. 

The  Act  has  been  unfavourable  ehiefly  because  it 
has  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  slip-shod  medieal  work, 
and  because  panel  doctors  have  so  often  found  little 
oecasion  for  making  any  deeper  study  of  disease  such 
as  an  independent  medieal  man  often  finds  necessary. 

It  therefore  comes  to  be  a  moot  question.  Has  the 
good  of  the  Act  been  greater  than  the  bad  ?  In  my 
opinion  it  has.  Whieh  reekoning  surely  at  least 
demands  of  us  serious  consideration  as  to  the  means 
whereby  the  faulty  eonditioning  may  in  future  be 
improved,  so  that  a  still  more  favourable  death-rate 
shall  be  reached. 
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But  where  in  this  lies  the  particular  object  lesson  ? 
It  is  in  the  fact  that  no  Royal  Commission  should 
have  been  needed.  Medical  men  should  have  been 
able  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  was  wanted  in 
the  public  interests.  But,  amid  conflicts,  main  require¬ 
ments  are  often  overlooked  in  the  affairs  of  men  ; 
and  conflicts  are  the  symptoms  of  chronic  illness-at- 
ease  from  which  far  too  many  medical  men  have  been 
suffering  during  past  decades.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  a  very  personal  one,  even 
more  than  that  of  the  Church  or  of  law  ;  the  con¬ 
fidential,  individual,  intimate,  and  self-reliant  char¬ 
acter  of  the  principles  of  applying  medical  recom¬ 
mendations,  is  apt  to  create  an  assiduous  devotion 
that  favours  narrow  conceptions  ;  and  in  so  doing  it 
will  too  often  create  qualities  which  tend  to  stultify 
prime  scientific  ])ursuit. 

As  regards  the  second  object  lesson,  there  have 
been  made  within  the  past  seventeen  months  some 
most  valualjle  and  significant  experiments.  They  are 
not  unique,  scientifically  ;  they  are  not  new  in  nature  ; 
but  they  have  been  conducted  Ijy  most  exalted  and 
influential  authorities  u]ion  a  larger  and  more  definite 
scale  than  has  ever  l)ccn  attempted  before.  Indeed, 
they  have  Ijeen  instituted  as  a  result  of  former  smaller 
oljject  lessons  which  have  been  successful,  and  which 
pointed  towards  the  still  more  favourable  results 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  larger  trial.  They  have  been 
very  strikingly  successful. 

Five  lumdred  cases  of  eaily  mental  disorder  were 
selected  by  administrators  and  doctors  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  B(jyal  Infirmary,  and  these  were  treated  and 
specially  studied  in  tlie  wards  of  this  great  general 
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hospital  between  May  1923  and  May  1924,  in  order  to 
see  what  results  could  be  obtained.  Selection  was 
made  from  eleven  classes  of  mental  disorder. 

Of  the  four  main  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a  result 
of  the  test,  as  reported  by  the  chief  medical  officer 
conducting  the  experiments,  I  need  only  quote  one  : 

“  The  chief  deduction  to  be  made  from  this  analysis 
is  the  great  usefulness  of  a  general  hospital  in  treating 
slighter  or  undiagnosed  cases  of  mental  disorder  ;  of 
these,  64  per  cent,  could  be  treated  successfully  without 
transfer  to  a  mental  hospital.” 

In  a  leading  article  on  the  subject  the  British 
Medical  Journal  (Sept.  27,  1924)  says  : 

“  So  important  a  development  deserves  a  wide  publicity, 
because  the  large  number  of  cases  admitted  in  a  year 
indicates  that  it  meets  a  very  real  need.  .  .  .  We  believe 
also  that  the  association  of  mental  cases  with  a  general 
hospital  will  tend  to  advance  our  knowledge.” 

My  point  is  that  probably  neither  the  above  test 
nor  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  would 
have  been  made  had  not  a  lay  society  stirred  and 
stimulated  the  general  public  and  encouraged  medical 
action  and  reform. 

But  in  my  opinion  the  third  object  lesson  is  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  Following  on  the 
campaign  pursued  by  the  Daily  Mail  and  John  Bull 
to  compel  the  authorities  to  protect  the  public  from 
poisoned  food,  these  journals  have  recently  accorded 
prominent  positions  to  articles  written  by  some  of 
our  most  famous  medical  scientists  on  the  subject  of 
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food  and  cancer.  Tims,  acain,  it  is  tlie  great  general 
public  that  is  appealed  to  through  leading  lay  jour¬ 
nals  ;  it  is  not  the  medical  profession  that  is  addressed 
through  medical  papers.  In  this  manner  the  medical 
profession  is  eompelled,  therefore,  when  there  ought 
never  to  have  been  any  form  of  compulsion  necessary. 
The  material  that  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  has  eontributed 
to  John  Bull  should  have  been  eommon  knowledge 
to  all  medieal  men  years  ago. 

All  of  whieh  brings  me  to  the  explanation  of  my 
sub-title.  The  medical  profession  is  now  in  the  throes 
of  bitter  disputation  on  aecount  of  the  obvious  short¬ 
comings  of  its  organisation,  and  several  prominent 
members  of  the  profession,  one  after  the  other,  have 
recently  felt  obliged  to  appeal  to  all  and  sundry, 
both  of  the  laity  and  of  the  profession,  for  help  towards 
a  better  state  of  affairs. 

What  is  the  matter  with  medieal  organisation  ? 
In  my  opinion  the  lack  of  initiative  and  co-operative 
activity  has  its  origin  in  the  constitution  and  workings 
of  the  medieal  societies,  which  arc  so  closely  eompart- 
mcntal  and  so  defective  in  their  sifting  and  selecting 
system  that  the  best  of  high  seientiPic  energies  are 
not  proj)erly  discovered,  or  helj)cd,  while  the  many 
members  who  have  ha{)pened  on  favourable  jmsitions 
one  way  or  another,  in  large  institutions,  are  so  satisfied 
that  they  cannot  be  bothered  to  consider  anything 
outside  their  own  ])articular  circumscribed  jmrvicws. 

Lay  readers  will  note  that  as  regards  the  three 
great  object  lessons  there  is  no  first  or  great  action 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole. 
In  eaeh  case  it  is  the  general  public  whieh  lias  moved 
to  compel  the  medical  profession. 
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That  something  is  seriously  wrong  with  medieal 
organisation  has  thus  been  very  clearly  proved,  not  in 
medical  journals,  but  in  lay.  Both  medical  men  and 
the  best  of  the  discriminating  public  are  abundant 
witness  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  useful 
articles  ever  written  on  Food  and  Cancer  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  lay  journals. 

I  am  not  going  to  claim  for  a  moment  that  in  these 
present  lines  I  am  offering  perfect  explanation  for  a 
state  of  affairs  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  country  at  large.  I  have  humbly  stated  what 
is  my  belief,  and  I  can  safely  leave  further  light  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  matter  by  other  medical  authorities. 

May  I  add  my  opinion,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
faulty  medical  organisation,  medical  science  would 
have  advanced  very  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past  two  decades  :  we  should  probably 
have  long  ago  entirely  solved  the  problems  which 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  rickets,  goitre,  and  half  a  dozen 
more  diseases  have  presented — not  forgetting  lying-in 
septicaemia. 

Nor  can  I  make  apology  to  any  one  for  thus  criti¬ 
cising,  for  I  have  presented  the  chief  points  of  my 
contentions  to  certain  medical  authorities  in  high 
position  for  some  years  past  and  they  have  been 
totally  ignored. 
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URGERY  has  in  recent  decades  advanced 


greatly  :  medicine  has  not  advanced  to  the 


same  degree.  In  the  former  case,  progress 
has  been  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  advancement 
in  medicine  (as  seen  in  the  tendency  to  operate 
surgically  wherever  disease  is  difficult  to  treat  by 
medicinal  means),  but  also  because  success  depends 
upon  manipulative  skill  which  is  exercised  over  a 
more  exact  and  palj)al)lc  set  of  abnormal  conditions. 
Surgery  is  a  more  set-purposed  therapy  than  medicine 
can  contain.  There  is  a  visible  anatomy  of  disease  for 
surgeons  to  tackle,  while  enijiloyers  of  other  means 
are  confronted  with  hidden  ])roecsscs  of  disorder,  and 
are  obliged  to  make  as  fine  judgments  as  possible 
from  signs  and  sym])toms  indicating  an  infinitude  of 
functional  variations. 

It  follows  that  surgery  must  have  reached  very 
nearly  the  highest  |)ossiblc  degree  of  perfection, 
according  as  mani})ulativc  skill  has  limitations 
governed  by  purposes-in-view  and  the  judged  character 
of  material  operated  on,  while  medicine  aj)j)cars  to 
be  over  an  area  that  is  boundless,  even  according  to 
the  possil)ilities  innmncrable  of  fresh  diseases  arising. 
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or  of  modifications  of  formerly  familiar  ones  all  the 
time. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  great  outcry  from 
the  mass  of  medical  men,  voieed  by  its  leaders,  now 
eehoing  throughout  the  halls  of  medieal  learning  and 
broadcasted  to  the  homes  of  the  humblest,  issuing  as  a 
common  behest — the  cry,  that  preventive  medieine 
is  the  chief  quest  for  seientifie  endeavour,  now  so 
clearly  indieated  and  for  ever  more  to  be  the  greatest 
desideratum  ? 

And  that  there  really  is  a  great  outcry,  may  well  be 
exemplified  by  quotations  from  a  leading  authority. 
Sir  William  Milligan,  M.D.  In  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  leetures  ever  delivered  on  this  or  any  other 
scientific  subject,  he  has  deelared  : 

“  The  success  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depend  upon 
the  health  and  general  fitness  of  its  citizens.  In  other 
words,  health,  physical  and  mental,  is  our  greatest  national 
asset.  A  people’s  health  is  a  Nation’s  wealth.  .  .  . 

“  Modern  civilisation  has  not  been  backward  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  ph}^sical  development  and  athleti¬ 
cism,  not  necessarily  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but 
because  it  appreciated  the  value  of  the  old  adage,  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

“  How  far  in  this  country,  however,  we  have  fallen  short 
of  attaining  the  ideal  may  be  judged  from  the  amount  of 
physical  inefficiency  unrealised,  or,  at  any  rate,  unrecog¬ 
nised  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914.  .  .  . 

“  We  have  to  recognise  and  to  admit  that  in  this 
country  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  physical  incapa¬ 
city  and  minor  ailment  which,  taken  collectively,  seri¬ 
ously  prejudices  our  nalional  elficicncy  and  industrial 
supremacy.  .  .  . 
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“■  Both  the  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  of  the 
country  leave  much  to  be  desired.  No  death-rate  ought 
ever  to  be  a  lixcd  rate,  and  there  is  no  morbidity  rate 
which  cannot  be  lowered,  if  only  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  wide  grasp  of  health  problems  were  the  first 
charge  on  the  intellectual  capacity  of  our  rulers  and  city 
fathers.  The  economic  loss  to  this  country  from  sickness, 
invalidity,  and  want  of  physique,  more  especially  amongst 
the  industrial  classes,  reaches  a  figure  at  once  so  colossal 
and  so  staggering  as  should  cause  us  to  think  long  and 
hard,  more  especially  when  it  is  recognised  in  medical 
circles  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  existing  illness  is 
preventable.  For  England  and  Wales  alone  the  economic 
loss  from  industrial  invalidity  has  been  calculated  to 
exceed  £150,000,000  per  annum. 

“  According  to  the  investigations  of  Lieut.-Col.  Fre¬ 
mantle,  2|  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  incapacitated 
at  any  given  time  by  sickness  and  disablement,  with  a 
resulting  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  £2,500,000  per  annum, 
and  to  the  national  income  of  some  £50,000,000  per 
annum.  If  to  this  we  add  the  various  costs  included 
under  the  term  ‘  Treatment,’  namely,  £100,000,000,  we 
arrive  at  the  stupendous  figure  of  £150,000,000,  which 
represents  the  amount  of  loss  to  England  and  Wales  as  the 
result  of  the  ill-health  of  its  wage-earning  population.  .  .  . 

“  The  fact  that  the  death-rate  in  the  country  has 
fallen  very  materially — in  1923  it  was  10*3  per  1000 — 
should  not  lull  the  national  conscience  into  a  state  of 
serene  security.  .  .  . 

“  Important  points  to  remember  are  that  the  physical 
fitness  of  man  has  not  improved  with  the  ages  as  might 
a  priori  have  been  expected,  and  that  the  mortality  rate 
from  degenerative  diseases  during  the  working  span  has 
materially  increased,  giving  some  colour  to  the  adage 
‘  too  old  at  forty.’  It  is  true  that  the  expectation  of  life 
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has  materially  increased,  but  not  the  period  of  man’s 
full  physical  vigour.  .  .  . 

“  There  is  no  other  disease,  apart  from  cancer  (which 
unfortunately  is  increasing),  which  exacts  such  a  heavy 
toll  on  national  efficiency  as  does  tuberculosis. 

“  The  death-rate  from  cancer  in  this  country  is  more 
than  seven  times  what  it  was  in  1838  ;  it  is  claiming, 
roughly  speaking,  10  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  is 
attacking  its  victims  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  ever  been 
previously  recorded.  .  .  . 

“  Were  we  able  to  eliminate  one  single  disease,  e.g. 
tuberculosis,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  sum  of 
£4,700,000  would  be  added  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
£94,000,000  to  the  national  income  every  year.  .  .  . 

“  While  tuberculosis  is  not  a  hereditary  disease,  the 
belief  is  prevalent  that  the  general  resistance  of  those 
born  from  a  tuberculous  stock  is  below  normal,  and  that 
given  certain  surroundings,  certain  environment,  they 
fall  more  rapidly  a  prey  to  infection.  It  is  probable  that 
the  germ-laden  atmosphere  in  which  so  many  children 
in  our  large  cities  are  born  and  brought  up  in  is  sufficient 
to  infect  even  the  most  robiist  constitution.  In  this 
connection,  underweight  at  a  given  age  is  important,  as 
underweight  with  a  family  history  of  tubercidosis  is  a 
factor  which  favours  want  of  resistance  and  liability  to 
infection.  The  fact  that  many  undergrown  and  often 
underfed  adults  commence  work  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  often  in  dust-laden  surroundings,  and  the  harder  the 
dust  the  more  probable  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis, 
materially  predisposes  to  infection  from  the  ubiquitous 
bacillus  of  tubercle. 

“  Various  states  of  mental  instability  from  which  some 
2  per  cent,  of  the  general  ))opulation  are  said  to  suffer  are, 
as  would  be  expected,  causes  of  nuich  national  inefficiency 
from  obvious  reasons,  .  .  . 
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“  A  survey  of  the  facts  I  have  ventured  to  place  before 
you  indicate:  (1)  that  the  physique  of  the  nation  is  far 
short  of  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  (2)  that  the  ellicicncy  of  the 
nation  suffers  correspondingly  ;  (3)  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  improve  it. 

“  How,  and  in  what  way  then,  is  it  possible  to  improve 
our  national  physique,  and  therefore  our  national  einciency 
and  productivity  ?  The  British  as  a  race  have  a  remark¬ 
able  capacity  for  putting  off  the  evil  day,  for  waiting  until 
events  have  happened  before  taking  action.  It  is  true 
that  we  generally  manage  to  muddle  through,  but  often 
at  what  a  cost.  The  ravages  of  disease  are  possibly  even 
more  costly  than  the  ravages  of  war,  and  yet  with  all  our 
warnings  how  seldom  do  we  pay  any  attention  to  the  old 
adage  ‘  forewarned  is  forearmed.’  How  often  do  we  wait 
until  the  epidemic  is  in  full  swing  before  attacking  its 
root  causes.  .  .  . 

“  The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  physiological  ellicicncy 
of  the  nation  is  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  That  its 
abuse  is  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  industrial 
ineiriciency  is  admitted,  but  taken  in  moderation  it  seems 
neither  to  shorten  life  nor  to  increase  the  mortality  rate. 
Its  action  is,  however,  depressant,  and  where  accurate 
comparisons  have  been  made  of  men  doing  heavy  work 
with  and  without  alcohol,  it  has  been  found  that  when 
no  drink  is  supplied  the  general  rcsvdts  arc  better.  In¬ 
dustrial  drinking,  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
belief  that  elhciency  is  thereby  improvxd,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  grave  error  from  both  health  and  physical 
elhciency  points  of  view,  but  is  one  of  those  deep- 
rooted  customs  which  only  education  and  an  improved 
social  status  of  the  worker  will  ever  banish  from  our 
midst.  .  .  . 

“  To  this  end,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
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national  health  and  physical  efficiency  should  be  our  first 
and  foremost  consideration.” 

An  appeal  on  behalf  of  preventive  medieine  is  to 
be  found  amongst  the  sentiments  in  chapters  of  this 
book.  But  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  any  particular 
apiical  should  ever  have  been  wanted.  It  ought  to 
have  been  long  ago — half  a  century — obvious  to  all 
that  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  The  aphorism 
is  old  enough  in  all  conscience.  Why  has  not  action 
been  taken  upon  it  sooner  than  now  ?  There  can 
only  be  one  answer,  namely,  that  medical  men  have 
been  so  hard  worked  in  endeavouring  to  minimise 
disease  by  direct  action,  against  always  a  very  grave 
amount  of  it,  that  the  special  study  of  prevention 
has  not  occurred  to  them  in  the  clear  light  which 
now  force  of  circumstance  has  permitted  to  filter 
through.  Medical  men  are  now  taking  breath,  so  to 
speak,  from  their  sweating  labours  ;  they  are  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  the  character  of  the  work 
that  now  should  claim  their  extra  attention. 

It  will  better  be  understood  how  possible  it  is  for 
an  intense  application  towards  one  line  of  attack  to 
render  eager  scientists  more  or  less  blind  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  other  line,  when  I  give  an  example. 
And  in  doing  so  I  shall  also  illustrate  the  process  of 
manufacturing  obsession,  that  great  disorder  which 
enthusiasts  of  every  kind  of  pursuit  are  so  likely  to 
develop. 

All  students  of  medicine  who  arrive  at  that  section 
of  their  hospital  studies  named  Midwifery,  at  once 
encounter  an  astonishing  amount  of  abnormality 
that  exists  in  the  function  of  child-begetting,  bearing 
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and  dclivcrino-.  Their  main  concern  is  amon<T,st 
dillienlties,  and  how  these  may  be  met.  So  much  do 
they  realise  the  extent  of  their  future  responsibilities 
that,  almost  without  exception,  they  hardly  believe 
that  they  will  encounter  anythinsi'  else  but  serious 
difficulties  when  they  come  to  the  stage  of  professional 
registration  that  permits  them  to  engage  in  actual 
practice  in  the  world  of  women.  They  arc  actually 
surprised  to  find  that  child-bearing  can  be  quite  an 
easy,  normal  affair.  They  even  realise  later  that  it  can 
be,  and  indeed  usually  is,  quite  a  natural  function. 

Hence  they  seem  to  have  no  occasion  ever  to  think 
of  the  question  as  to  how  the  normal  may  be  found 
oftener  or  more  certainly  than  it  has  been.  Their 
minds  have  only  been  tuned  to  searching  for  the 
abnormal  and  to  dealing  with  it  in  the  best  maimer 
possible. 

Again,  should  a  young  man  decide  to  study  surgery 
s|iccially,  he  has  a  natural  tendency  to  look  out  for 
surgical  cases  ;  he  is  thus  inclined  to  neglect  the 
medical  side.  He  has  “  no  use  ”  for  the  latter.  He 
may  even  hope  that  he  may  get  surgical  cases  in 
order  to  exercise  his  skill  upon  them.  He  may  even 
train  himself  to  the  pitch  of  seeing  more  surgical 
where  truly  the  medical  characteristics  iiredominatcd. 
He  thus  learns  to  jirefer  seeing  surgically,  and  so  on. 

The  above  is  not  straining  in  description — this  will 
be  obvious — it  merely  expresses  truisms  which  cannot 
be  denied.  But  they  serve  to  indicate  how  it  came 
about  that  only  quite  lately  has  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  come  before  everybody,  as  a  most 
particular  thing,  demanding  far  more  attention  than 
it  has  ever  received  before. 
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The  extent  to  which  obsession  can  rule  need  not 
be  laboured  on  this  present  occasion.  Both  medical 
men  and  the  laity  can  well  imagine,  if  only  from  the 
foregoing  pages,  how  necessary  it  is  for  all  those  in 
authority  to  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  freely  and 
fully,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  everybody,  so  that 
correct  orientation  shall  take  place  and  a  proper 
circling  round  the  centre  of  the  whole  field  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  to  the  end  that  science  shall  be  wholly 
served  and  not  treated  to  the  fate  of  having  scattered 
efforts  hammering  away  offensively  in  order  to  find 
bearings  upon  some  sort  of  a  reliable  axle. 

Nothing  could  more  eloquently  illustrate  the 
failings  on  the  part  of  preventive  medicine  than  the 
present  chaos  that  exists  in  every  department  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  in  every  institution  concerned 
with  the  care  of  humanity,  over  the  matter  of  food. 

Only  now  are  all  the  authorities  beginning  to  agree 
that  of  all  preventive  forces  as  against  disease,  as  well 
as  against  human  conflicts  generally,  none  can  be  so 
important  as  the  feeding  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
world,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  young  and 
old.  That  final  scientific  conclusions  regarding  kind, 
amount,  and  preparation,  have  not  yet  been  arrived  at 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  facts  of  our  present  day 
stocktaking  over  the  whole  of  advanced  human  efforts. 
That  the  food  of  man,  as  to  kinds  and  effects  of  each, 
suitable  for  fitness,  should  not  be  known  so  well  as 
is  the  food  of  racehorses,  having  regard  for  the  pro- 
j3ortional  reckonings,  is  a  matter  which  raises  my 
own  particular  astonishment  to  its  zenith.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  must  astonish  a  very  considerable 
number  of  plain  thinkers,  who  are  able,  in  the  din  of 
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multitudinous  movements  and  amid  a  great  variety  of 
cireumstanees,  to  eollcet  their  senses  so  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  the  more  outstanding  neeessities — as  well 
as  evidenees  of  disjiarity  in  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made — that  so  little  is  known  about  human 
food  values. 

But,  when  one  considers  that  only  to-day  is  the 
speeial  matter  of  poisonous  preservations  of  food  being 
more  carefully  eonsidered,  one  can  only  be  staggered 
at  either  the  utter  remissness  or  the  unpardonable 
belatedness  on  the  part  of  seientists  who  had  been  in 
any  position  to  assert  themselves.  This  complaint 
can  only  be  softened  by  the  admission  that  when  big 
commercial  houses  keenly  compete  with  one  another 
for  gaining  ])rofits  they  beeome  so  hedged  around  by 
protective  influenees,  and  so  coneealing  as  to  their 
seeret  proeesses,  that  it  requires  governmental  powers 
to  intervene.  And,  again,  the  latter  have  been  so 
fluid,  so  weak  and  timid  in  their  constitution,  that  ex¬ 
tensive  aetion  arising  from  profound  inquiry  has  been 
hindered,  so  variable  in  judgment  as  to  the  prime 
objeets  in  view  and  as  to  the  emotions  of  parties  and 
seetions  that  even  scientific  authorities  have  run 
risks  of  being  slapped  in  the  face ;  consequently 
the  more  perfeet  outcome  of  full  deliberations  could 
hardly  be  expeeted. 

Therefore  we  shall  find  it  extremely  diflieult  to 
a)q)ortion  any  real  blame  anywhere.  We  shall  appear 
to  condemn  this  body  and  that  very  severely,  but  it 
it  will  be  allowed  that  lots  of  exeuse  can  honestly  be 
found  in  various  quarters. 

What  do  we  mean  by  preventive  medicine  ? 
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We  must  include  in  our  consideration  that  we  believe 
in  finding  out  what  kind  of  food  will  lessen  disease  ; 
for  the  present  writer  has  laid  it  down  in  a  former 
work  entitled  Vitality  and  Diet,  that  of  all  causes  of 
disease  none  is  so  fruitful  as  the  food  that  is  eaten. 

We  must  also  mean  that  we  should  surely  be  likely 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  cancer  by  finding  out  what 
kind  of  blood  it  is  that  favours  this  disease  ;  for  do 
we  not  know  that  in  the  blood  may  reside  certain 
protective  qualities  which  will  help  to  constitute  an 
inhospitable  soil  for  germs,  and  that  these  will  not 
reside  there  in  eommanding  quantities  if  the  food 
eaten  is  by  nature  not  suitable  for  produeing  and 
maintaining  them  ? 

We  must  mean  that  we  intend  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  tuberculosis,  firstly,  by  precisely  the  same  means 
as  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph,  and,  secondly,  by 
encouraging  the  adoption  of  healthier  conditions 
under  which  the  masses  and  classes  live,  as  regards 
housing  and  work  and  play,  so  that  healthy  minds 
may  be  the  dominant  eharacteristie  that  must  so 
greatly  govern  healthy  bodies. 

We  must  mean  that  diabetes,  anaemia,  goitre, 
dyspepsia,  and  a  number  of  other  disorders  shall  be 
studied  in  order  to  find  true  causation,  to  the  end  that 
true  cures  and  alleviations  shall  be  discovered,  but 
further,  that  the  causations  shall  be  learnt  chiefly  that 
they  may  be  avoided. 

The  cry  for  preventive  medicine  has  arisen  by 
force  of  enigmas  and  paradoxical  situations  which 
have  presented  themselves  out  of  the  welter  of 
inefficient  organisation.  Some  sort  of  organisation 
has  favoured  obsessionism  in  the  past ;  better 
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organisation  must  lie  found  in  order  to  bring  about 
better  balanee  in  the  diseoverics  and  issues  as  depart¬ 
mental  end  results  through  adequate  siftings. 

On  oeeasions  we  have  seen  that  when  surgery  has 
beeomc  so  far  advaneed  that  it  has  become  almost 
ashamed  of  itself,  then  has  a  reaction  set  iu  to  change 
the  trend  of  inquiry.  This  has  occurred  in  iuore  than 
one  great  revulsion  of  the  past.  Even  surgeons  them¬ 
selves  have  eonscicntiously  felt  inclined  to  ask  at 
times  whether  operations  on  the  thyroid  gland  have 
been  the  best  jirocedurc  that  could  ever  be  found  in 
order  to  cure  exophthalmic  goitre.  Even  radiologists 
have  been  known  to  look  at  one  another  wistfully, 
wondering  whether  the  results  of  their  labours  have 
been  sufTicient  to  warrant  still  more  thousands  to  be 
s})ent  on  supplies  of  Radium,  and  whether  there  is  yet 
to  be  made  a  bigger  trial  than  ever  over  still  stronger 
doses. 

There  are  countless  instances  each  year  of  surgeons 
being  obliged  to  operate  merely  because  no  other  course 
has  seemed  open  to  anybody.  And  amongst  these 
have  been  some  in  which  the  results  of  the  operations 
have  not  been  favourable — and  admittedly  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons  themselves.  Such 
examples  reveal  not  only  an  anxious  industry  of  the 
surgeons  to  do  what  they  can,  which  may  be  all  praise¬ 
worthy  enough,  but  they  sliow  a  want  of  finality  in 
judgment  which  a  fuller  and  freer  process  of  finding 
out  more  about  the  nature  of  diseases  and  disorders 
would  tend  to  produce.  The  latter  observation  may 
seem  like  an  encouragement  towards  the  impossible 
jierfcction  ;  yet  it  must  be  good  to  imagine  better 
things  towards  the  best,  even  if  there  be  some  sort  of 
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risk  of  action,  and  if  the  expectation  that  there  should 
be  so  mueh  virtue  in  humanity  appears  unreasonable. 

In  a  very  noteworthy  contribution  to  John  Bull, 
that  fearless  worker  in  the  public  interests,  Sir  Rrucc 
Bruee-Porter,  has  declared  : 

“  No  longer  can  we  be  content  to  whisper  the  cardinal 
rules  of  liealth  in  our  consulting  rooms.  They  must  be 
blazoned  on  the  walls  and  proelaimed  from  the  house¬ 
tops.  ...  I  am  afraid  the  doctors  arc  very  largely  to 
blame,  in  making  a  mystery  of  matters  that  ought  to 
have  been  explained  in  simple  language  and  through 
popular  channels,  so  that  the  poorest  eoidd  hear  and 
understand.  It  was  mainly  through  ignorance  that 
before  the  war  the  health  and  physique  of  the  nation 
were  undermined.  ...  A  disease-ridden  community  is 
a  reproach  to  the  medical  profession.  Knowledge  is  the 
sovereign  cure  for  human  ills.” 

Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  has  also  sent  a  communieation 
to  John  Bull  containing  these  words  : 

“  Changes  in  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  jicoplc  are 
developing  rapidly,  thanks  largely  to  the  wisdom  and 
philanthropy  of  your  journal.  The  benefit  which  the 
public  will  receive  from  the  perusal  of  your  articles  will 
serve  to  free  them  not  only  from  cancer,  but  also  from 
the  innumerable  comjilaints  and  misery  which  arc  due 
to  the  bad  food  and  habits  of  the  ])resent  day. 

“  What  you  must  impress  on  them  is  that  whole-meal 
bread  and  flour  and  abundance  of  fresh  fruit  and  green 
food  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  luxuries,  but  are  absolutely 
essential  to  health. 

“  I  fear  that  you  will  be  in  conflict  with  many  important 
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vested  interests,  which  obstacle  can  only  be  met  by  the 
education  of  the  masses. 

“  Yon  will  realise  how  important  it  is  to  endeavour 
by  every  means  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  whole¬ 
meal,  fiaiit,  and  green  food,  and  to  reduce  its  cost  as  much 
as  practicable,  so  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  people 
of  very  limited  means.” 

Lieut. -Col.  F.  E.  Fremantle,  M.P.,  F.R.C.S., 
Considting  Medieal  Ollieer  of  Health,  has  contributed 
to  John  Bull : 

“  The  better  understanding  of  the  rules  of  health  is 
due  directly  to  the  inllucnces  that  spread  the  medical 
ideas  and  apply  them  ;  to  the  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  medical  schools  and  training  colleges  ;  to  the 
teachers  and  preachers  ;  and,  not  least  by  any  means, 
to  the  Press. 

“  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  a  few  years  there 
should  be  found  among  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
Harley  Street,  the  brass  plates  of  health  specialists — men 
who  specialise  in  the  health  habits  of  life,  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours  specialise  in  disease.  These  health  specialists  have 
their  established  practice  and  their  brass  plate  at  the 
door  ;  their  instruments  and  apparatus  of  physiological 
examination  within  ;  their  card-index  of  clients  ;  their 
correspondence  witli  the  general  practitioners,  who  have 
sent  tiiem  their  cases,  and  with  their  neighbours  in 
consulting  practice,  to  whom  they  refer,  clients  in  whom 
they  tind  suggestions  of  the  beginnings  of  disease.  But 
tlieir  advice  will  be  mainly  preventive,  warning,  often 
grave,  and  affecting  the  wliole  habits  of  life. 

“  Health  specialists  can  be  the  means  of  preventing 
numerous  ailments  and  diseases  ;  they  can  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  developing  a  high  health  standard  throughout 
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the  whole  country,  the  effeets  of  which  will  be  best  felt 
by  future  generations.” 

There  is  a  peculiarly  vicious  opposition  to  advance¬ 
ment  shown  by  certain  practitioners  in  the  medical 
profession — enough  in  numbers  to  constitute  a  dan¬ 
gerous  element — which  makes  psychologists  doubt 
somewhat  the  originating  nationality  of  some  of 
them,  even  when  British  names  are  there  to  hoodwink 
the  unwary  and  often  far-too-kind  British  public. 

This  danger  must  have  been  foreseen  by  at  least 
one  very  distinguished  candidate  who  has  fought 
vigorously  and  has  been  valiantly  in  favour  of  organi¬ 
sation  in  educational  matters  being  directed  rather 
under  the  British  spirit  of  truth  and  rectitude  than 
under  what  possibly  had  ap})eared  to  him  of  recent 
years  to  be  savouring  too  much  of  the  German  sort 
of  thing. 

The  pettiness  of  crazes  which  have  usually  developed 
from  sound  elemental  data,  but  which  have  indicated 
an  amateur  class  of  urge  is  so  very  likely  to  lead 
ultimately  to  disaster,  leads  us  to  feel  a  contempt 
for  any  apparently  new  principles  advanced  which 
have  not  been  brought  into  the  larger  practical  arena 
through  certain  most  carefully  chosen  channels  of 
graduated  experiment.  For  any  medical  man  to 
dream  of  sunlight  as  being  the  best  cure  for 
everything,  and  that  every  one  should  go  as  naked 
as  possible,  so  to  be  burnt  and  radiated  to  the  very 
bone,  because  he  is  certain  that  the  cat  on  the  verandah 
knows  the  value  of  sunlight  far  better  than  any  one 
else,  is  like  playing  at  making  houses  by  superimposing 
wooden  bricks  upon  the  nursery  floor. 
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Such  great  enthusiasms  may  do  some  good  ;  but 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  cause  a  corresponding 
amount  of  harm.  We  shall  never  know  just  how 
much  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  has  been  caused 
by  the  great  cry  that  went  up  but  a  few  months  ago 
in  favour  of  whole  skin  exposure  on  the  part  of 
“  just  everybody.” 

Such  acute  obsessions  remind  us  of  the  food  stuffing 
that  killed  so  many  consunn)tives  some  years  ago, 
immediately  following  the  advice  widely  spread  that 
consumptives  should  be  so  fully  fed  that  even  the 
threat  of  vomiting  should  not  prevent  their  making 
still  further  efforts  to  get  down  yet  more  still. 
The  sun-worshippers  of  later  days  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  saying,  “  Never  mind  the  burning,  let  the 
children  lie  in  the  sun  until  it  hurts  them.”  That  is 
the  way  want  of  confidence  is  created. 

Similarly,  it  was  recommended  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  air  was  good  for  consumptives,  who  were 
encouraged  at  length  to  sleep  before  the  open 
window  to  be  blown  at  by  the  winds  and  draughts 
of  all  directions — some  even  with  heads  or  legs 
actually  projecting  outside — such  was  the  obsessional 
enthusiasm  engendered  in  the  minds  of  certain 
pseudo-scientists ;  at  such  times  nothing  but  the 
great  argument  must  be  served,  even  to  the  point 
of  madness. 

In  science  excesses  of  argument  and  ai)})lication 
should  be  deemed  “  an  abomination  ”  just  as  much 
as  careless  negligences. 

Preventive  medicine  should  extend  its  scope 
towards  the  inhibition  of  extravagant  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  speculative  rashness  amongst  some  of  the 
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position-seeking  researeh  workers,  whose  chief  object 
in  view  is  to  get  power  first,  through  sheer  pride  of 
place,  hoping  to  substantiate  their  claims  to  ever¬ 
lasting  tenure  by  some  sort  of  fortuitous  chance. 
There  are  men  who  live  sometimes  not  very  happy 
lives  on  their  “  figure-heads.” 

There  is  a  type  of  place-holder  who  has  prevented 
preventive  medicine  from  holding  the  position  in 
medical  programmes  that  it  ought  to  have  had  long 
ago ;  such  will  continue  to  pursue  their  “  infamous  ” 
careers  as  long — just  so  long  as  the  British  public 
will  submit  to  it.  But  the  many  who  are  striving  to 
obtain  justice  for  the  general  public  have  now  got  a 
firm  footing.  After  all,  it  is  the  general  public  who 
are  the  final  arbitrators,  once  they  can  learn  what  is 
wanted.  And  they  do  learn,  according  as  common- 
sense  principles  can  be  expressed  by  broad-minded 
medical  teachers  who  are  not  afraid  to  open  their 
mouths. 

•  •  •  «  •  • 

There  is  a  class  of  ill-health  prevention,  to  which 
no  other  writer  has  referred  so  far  as  I  can  find  in 
an  extensive  search  :  in  fact,  there  must  be  but  few 
who  could  be  in  a  joosition  to  study  large  numbers  of 
instances  from  which  a  full  enough  judgment  could  be 
arrived  at.  I  refer  to  the  very  large  amount  of  ill- 
health  at  all  ages  which  arises  from  personally  derived 
unhappiness.  The  reader  will  hardly  at  once  com¬ 
prehend,  firstly  that  such  a  cause  could  be  great,  and 
secondly  that  it  could  so  forcefully  affect  all  ages. 

By  “  personally  derived  unhapi)iness  ”  I  mean  that 
which  comes  from  what  is  commonly  called  “  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper.”  Psychologically,  it  means 
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conflict.  And  conflict  is  always  taxing  and  very  often 
devastating  to  physiological  functioning,  especially 
when  the  strain  imposed  within  the  individual  casts 
forth  from  the  vicious  circle  all  sorts  of  tangential 
influences  upon  others.  I  have  discussed  with  friends 
the  probable  extent  to  which  unhappiness  between 
husbands  and  wives  exists,  on  studying  all  classes  of 
people.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  unha})piness  or  incompatibility  if  we  agree 
to  accept  that  the  definition  of  unhappiness  may  well 
be  implied  by  an  examination  of  its  extreme  opposite, 
namely,  the  condition  of  being  constantly  the  best  of 
friends. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider,  therefore,  what 
proportion  of  married  people  live  together  as  quite 
real  friends.  We  shall  begin  by  concluding  that  the 
})roportion  may  be  somewhere  between  30  to  60  per 
cent.  We  will  leave  the  mere  guessing  at  that. 

The  truism  I  wish  to  establish  is  that  so  much 
unhappiness  between  parents  also  affects  gravely 
tlieir  offspring,  and  sometimes  also  to  some  extent 
their  other  relatives.  I  have  seen  the  health  of  many 
whole  families  to  be  unfavourably  affected  by  lives 
of  chronic  conflict  as  between  the  parents. 

This  sort  of  animus  disturbs  that  economic  as  well 
as  physieal  even-running  w  hieh  is  demanded  by  nature 
as  a  healthy  conditioning  ;  it  has  the  effect  of  causing 
further  disturbing  moods  to  be  exhibited  towards 
all  other  peo})le  who  come  into  any  kind  of  association. 
The  vicious  circle  is  fed  to  repletion  by  unfavourable 
effects,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  material  welfare 
and  gain  is  bound  to  receive  some  amount  of  check 
in  the  whole  process,  making  a  hateful  life  when  it 
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were  so  much  better  that  a  pleasant  life  all  round 
should  obtain. 

Here  again  some  readers  will  at  first  be  inclined 
to  argue  in  this  fashion  :  Really  we  cannot  expect  all 
people  to  he  merry  and  bright,  and  friendly,  and  falling 
on  one  another's  necks  ! 

Quite  so.  But  I  will  ask  such  readers  kindly  to 
allow  me  to  offer  just  a  little  object  lesson  which 
serves  (and  I  could  give  many,  if  required,  equally 
eloquent  as  illustrations)  to  indicate  how  difficulties 
may  melt  into  less  in  volume,  under  the  powerful 
circumstances  of  a  certain  mental  attitude  that  may 
be  brought  to  bear — or  shall  I  say  psychological 
adjustment,  to  suit  so  many  who  are  to-day  disposed 
to  study  everything  and  everybody  from  an  angle 
connoted  by  this  particular  word  ? 

The  object  lesson  being  the  great  difference  which 
the  general  public  has  observed  as  regards  their  own 
peace  of  mind — all  individuals  who  lead  busy  lives 
having  been  subject  to  it — since  public  servants,  such 
as  railway  porters  and  bus  conductors,  happened  to 
learn  from  superior  guidance  that  the  policy  of  the 
London  policeman  (so  much  admired  by  visitors  from 
abroad)  was  really  a  good  policy  which  every  one  might 
well  adopt,  one  which  is  embodied  in  the  two  aphor¬ 
isms,  “  It  costs  nothing  to  be  polite,”  and  “  Avoid 
losing  your  temper.”  The  public  and  the  corporations 
that  govern  service,  as  well  as  the  servants  themselves 
— all  have  felt  the  benefit  of  turning  on  this  sort  of 
oil-tap  wherever  trouble  might  arise  :  difficult  at 
times  to  adopt,  but  nevertheless  a  principle  of  the 
very  highest  economical  importance. 

As  to  domestic  life  in  particular,  the  reader  may 
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think  that  what  can  l)c  done  in  a  “  green  tree  ”  cannot 
be  “  done  in  a  dry.”  I  shall  dispute  any  sueh  idea 
vigorously.  The  prineiple  ean  be  adopted  everywhere 
by  all  who  are  sane.  But  to  what  advantage  ?  And 
how,  so  to  be  advantageous  ? 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  the  simple  bit  of  psychologieal  truism  referred  to 
above  were  adopted  universally,  we  should  lessen  the 
sum  of  ill-health  by  quite  a  considerable  degree. 

Dyspepsia  is  chiefly  caused  by  worry.  Big  worries 
are  largely  of  a  domestic  character.  We  will  leave 
out  of  account  in  a  small  book  any  reference  to 
business  worries,  these  are  amenable  to  such  adjust¬ 
ment  as  will  alleviate  worries  of  a  similar  nature  to 
what  I  have  explained  as  conflictingly  operating  in 
certain  kinds  of  people.  Proceed  to  lessen  domestic 
worry  by  better  fellowship  and  any  kind  of  business 
worries  will  certainly  not  seem  to  be  so  severe. 

Dyspepsia  leads  to  other  diseases,  and  so  on.  I 
am  offering  these  observations  in  order  to  encourage 
the  study  of  preventive  medicine  by  the  general 
public.  Medical  men  are  obliged  to  study  prevention 
as  part  of  their  scientific  work,  without  which  they 
will  soon  feel  insecure  and  unhappy  themselves. 

Certain  rules  of  conduct  have  been  found  to  be  of 
great  value  in  training  boys  and  girls  under  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Guides  system ;  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  for  more  than  a  few  moments  ;  we  should 
go  straight  on  to  contend  firmly  that  such  rules  would 
also  surely  be  remarkably  well  chosen  for  adults  to 
follow  out. 

What  the  million  is  in  sore  need  of,  the  world 
through,  is  a  simple  set  of  psychologically  selected 
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rules  of  personal  behaviour,  which  should  include 
principles  of  almost  a  separate  science,  namely,  that 
of  making  sacrifices  or  yielding,  in  order  to  help  others. 
It  is  the  science  of  altruism,  which  comes  into  being 
as  surely  as  does  the  necessity  for  curbing  the  vices 
of  egoism. 

So  that  the  reader  shall  not  be  too  severe  upon  the 
present  writer  to  the  point  of  abruptly  remarking  : 
“  Why  do  you  not  find  such  a  scheme  or  set  of  rules 
if  you  know  the  value  of  any,  and  are  so  fond  of  telling 
us  what  we  ought  to  do  ?  ”  I  will  protect  myself  by 
the  reply  that  this  is  exactly  what  I  myself  am 
engaged  in  compiling  this  very  day,  as  I  believe  others 
are  also.  On  the  building  stocks  is  now  another 
small  volume,  in  process  of  construction  at  intervals 
during  the  writing  of  these  present  pages ;  it  will 
bear  some  such  title  as,  A  Simple  Practicable  Philo¬ 
sophy.  The  very  egoism  of  this  confession  is  an 
error,  I  admit;  but  it  is  one  of  21  per  cent,  probably 
allowable  to  scientists  when  working  definitely  in  the 
public  interest.  Such  an  error  in  principle  is  bound 
to  arise  when  a  person  is  obliged,  on  writing  a  work 
that  offers  information,  to  sign  his  name  and  admit 
that  he  said  so.  Any  teacher  must  be  to  some  degree 
self-assertive  if  he  is  exj)cctcd  to  be  able  to  hel[) 
any  one  else  altruistically.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  others  without  helping  self. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  day  attaching 
like  a  kite  tail  to  the  end  of  any  great  outcry 
regarding  cither  the  extent  or  the  definite  increase  of 
certain  diseases.  Big  men  get  together  for  good  pur¬ 
poses,  and  so  surely  docs  some  relatively  big  money 
conic  forth  to  help.  But,  alas  !  not  always  to  succeed 
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ill  jirocluciug  the  best  results.  In  fact,  a  little  study 
of  researeh  geiierally  is  bound  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  bio-  sums  of  money,  far  from  always  helping, 
may  aetually  prevent  the  best  work  being  done  ! 

All  fine  organisation  and  little  end  result :  this  vice 
appears  to  be  growing  commoner  as  regards  efforts 
to  eonquer  disease.  Money  for  hospitals  that  are 
well  condueted  cannot  be  a  mistaken  direction  ;  the 
public  arc  witness  to  this  to  a  very  great  extent. 

But  the  best  discoveries  in  medical  history  were 
not  made  by  a  massed  setting  forth,  whether  of  men 
or  money.  Money  can  find  the  wrong  people  to  work, 
and  can  stimulate  towards  directions  most  delight¬ 
fully  aimed  at  but  most  unhapjiily  chosen.  Associa¬ 
tion  in  personnel  can  do  wonders  often,  as  in  ordinary 
battle,  but  it  can  kill  progress  by  the  very  conflicts 
in  eonfmements  of  conqietitive  spirit  and  in  the 
emotional  negativing  effect  which  permanency  and 
regularity  in  payment  affords.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  same  reason  that  government  offices  have  such 
a  bad  name.  The  reason  why  private  independent 
governorship,  managing  the  subordinate  enterprise  of 
well-chosen  assistants,  may  construct  a  world’s  model 
of  jirogressive  effort  in  organised  and  harmonious 
balance  for  continuity,  is  clear. 

Collecting  funds  tends  rather  to  train  pcojile  to  ask 
for  something  great  as  a  surety  towards  performance — 
“Give  us  this,  and  then  we  will  And  out  for  you  just 
how  to  deal  with  the  situation,’’  so  to  speak. 

In  these  pages  we  shall  swear  by  prevention  as 
being  the  only  aim  for  whieli  science  can  ask  favour- 
aljh-  countenance  without  lilushing,  having  regard 
for  the  revelations  which  the  whole  history  of  medical 
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discovery  could  give  us  if  it  were  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth.  Money  eau  aetually  prevent  the  study  of 
prevention  by  favouring  certain  quests  for  cure. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  we  have  paid  due 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  correction  of  unhappy 
domestic  life  would  diminish  disease,  of  eourse 
ineluding  that  amount  of  it  fostered  by  unhygienie 
surroundings  in  so  many  instances,  it  is  our  duty 
to  study,  much  more  earefully  than  any  one  has  ever 
done  in  the  past,  eertain  regulations  advisable  in 
order  to  make  the  choice  in  sex-partnership  likely  to 
lead  to  happiness  rather  than  the  contrary.  Far  too 
many  young  people  marry  by  force  of  the  attraetive- 
ness  of  personal  juncture  that  is  peeuliar  to  the  first 
few  days  that  follow,  without  much  forethought  as 
to  what  the  future  may  bring. 

Indeed,  many  marry  without  any  proper  notion  as 
to  how  even  babies  eomc  into  existenee.  Some  of 
the  sorriest  and  sickliest  lives  are  worried  through 
on  aecount  of  this  cause  alone. 

•  ••••«• 

May  I,  at  this  stage,  quote  from  a  Daily  Telegraph 
leading  article,  dated  Nov.  7,  1924  : 

“  A  summer  with  little  sunshine  and  much  rain  is  not 
necessarily  unhealthy.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  the  September 
quarter  points.  The  death-rate  in  these  months  was  the 
lowest  on  record,  being  at  the  rate  of  9‘3  per  1000  of  the 
population. 

“  Sir  George  Newman  looks  for  no  marked  decline  in 
the  death-rate. 

“  If  that  is  so,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  public 
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hcaltli  ?  Must  it  be  admitted  that  the  goal  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  has  been  reaehed  and  that  it  can  now  rest  on 
its  laurels,  content  to  see  that  the  existing  standards 
are  not  lowered  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  before  it  new 
fields  of  conquest.  The  nation  must  be  made  more 
elfieient  by  reducing  the  loss  due  to  illness.  The  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Health  Insurance  Act  has  revealed  an 
average  of  a  fortnight’s  incapacity  by  sickness  per  insured 
person  in  each  year.  If  that  revelation  be  examined  in 
knowledge  of  the  great  numl)er  of  men  and  women  who 
are  not  insured  some  conception  can  be  reached  of  the 
economic  loss  which  we  arc  suffering.  Is  any  considerable 
part  of  that  sickness  preventable  ?  The  medical  scientist 
is  convinced  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  alfirmative, 
and  given  the  necessary  funds  for  an  educational  campaign 
in  favour  of  a  saner  way  of  living,  he  is  prepared  to  stake 
his  re])utation  on  the  issue. 

“  The  next  stage  in  the  health  crusade  must  be  directed 
against  those  ailments  which  are  purely  domestic,  arising 
in  large  measure  from  ignorance.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  re])ort  of  Sir  George  Newman,  the  Chief  Medical 
Ohieer  to  the  Ministry,  can  fail  to  be  enheartened  by  his 
confidence  that  much  can  still  be  done  to  render  the 
community  healthier  and  happier,  and  to  increase  its 
working  capacity.  The  urgent  need  of  the  moment  is  an 
intensive  system  of  health  education  so  that  preventable 
disease,  which  involv'cs  untold  suffering  and  heavy  loss, 
calculable  in  millions  of  pounds  each  year,  may  be  stamped 
out.” 


Infectious  diseases  provide  a  very  interesting  study, 
for  viewed  in  elear-eyed  calm  persjiectivc  they  are 
found  by  the  student  of  evolution  to  be  regulated 
as  to  incidence  by  the  increase  of  population  to  any 
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extent  that  approaches  to  crowding.  This  fact  is 
borne  in  upon  the  scientist  through  the  very  steps 
that  are  taken  to  lessen  the  spread,  which  include 
a  segregation. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  infectious  diseases  have 
been  sent,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  act  as  a  natural 
regulating  influence.  They  thus  help  to  minimise  the 
transmission  of  unfit  qualities.  Those  who  escape 
altogether,  as  well  as  those  who  recover,  are  more  fit 
to  continue  the  indicated  and  inevitable  progress 
designed  by  the  Great  Architect — to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  succession  of  progeny. 

Everybody  is  naturally  entitled  to  prevent  death 
or  the  havoc  of  any  sort  of  disease,  whatever  the 
latter  may  have  amounted  to  after  recovery  has 
occurred.  This  is  merely  the  plain  prerogative  and 
infinite  advantage,  gradually  increasing,  of  human 
development.  But  there  are  very  few  people  who 
realise  that  some  diseases  have,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  effect  of  actually  improving  the  constitutions 
of  those  who  “  catch  ”  them.  After  the  manner  of 
ordinary  “  colds,”  which  often  serve  as  compound 
alteratives  to  those  who  have  been  in  low  enough 
tone  to  “  catch  ”  them,  fevers  (the  common  name  for 
infectious  disorders)  nearly  as  often  as  not  produce 
reactionary  changes  which  are  obviously  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  those  who  have  been  through  them.  Most 
doctors  and  mothers  arc  familiar  witli  instances  of 
youngsters  taking  on  a  splendid  spell  of  lusty  develop¬ 
ment  during  convalescence,  almost  forcing  the  accept¬ 
ance  that  the  illness  “  really  seemed  to  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.” 

Then  when  we  examine  the  recommendations  of  an 
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accrcclitccl  c‘X[)crt  such  as  Dr.  R.  King  Rruwn,  the 
Medical  OHiccr  of  Health  for  Rermondscy,  we  see  the 
further  value  of  infectious  fevers  in  that  they  indicate 
certain  defensive  activities  which  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  im})rovino-  the  chances  of  posterity.  He  has 
pointed  out  three  chief  methods  of  prevention : 

“  (1)  The  bettering  of  the  health  by  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living,  sueh  as  by  better  housing,  light, 
ventilation,  and  clothing,  and  by  this  means  strengthening 
the  resisting  power  of  the  patient ;  (2)  immunity  by  the 
introduetion  into  the  body  of  vaccines  ;  and  (3)  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  individual  by  preventing  the  infecting  agent 
from  gaining  access.” 

Now  injection  cures  are  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
In  fact,  so  also  arc  the  qualities  of  most  diseases 
themselves,  for  you  will  constantly  find  people,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  believe  that  it  is  not  organisms 
which  create  diseases,  but  the  soils;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  pin  their  faith  in  battling 
1  against  organisms  alone,  to  their  extermination.  But 
f  when  researchers  find  disease  organisms  in  people 
f  who  are  not  suffering  from  the  disease  which  they 
(  are  expected  to  cause,  what  is  the  arbitrator  to 
[  conclude  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  exact  part  played  by  organisms 
found  in  association  with  signs  and  symptoms  which 
characterise  specific  diseases,  is  not  accurately  enough 
known  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge. 

What  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  is  this  :  diseases 
•will  not  occur  if  tlic  soil  u]ion  which  they  prefer  to 
thrive  is  not  there.  It  is  equally  clear  from  extensive 
experiments  made  that  immunity  is  conferred  by 
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certain  diseases,  so  far  as  to  render  recurrence  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable  ;  moreover,  that  a  mild  form  of  a 
disease  may  make  it  more  diffieult  for  a  severe  form 
to  attack  an  individual.  Hence  vaeeination.  But 
also  hence  mistakes  regarding  vaccination. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  issuing  the  warning  that 
there  is  far  more  experimentation  going  on  by  way 
of  injeeting  eulture  derivations  of  organisms  than 
what  our  already  really  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject  warrants.  There  is  rather  a  tendency 
to-day  towards  pumping  in  all  sorts  of  haphazardly 
selected  material  in  the  hopes  that  some  favourable 
turn  of  the  disease  may  be  manifested  in  order  to 
give  encouragement  to  victim  and  victor  alike. 
Again,  there  is  a  looseness  of  judgment  likely  to  arise 
from  such  promiscuousness,  as  is  commonly  observed, 
to  make  a  post  hoc  beget  an  instant  propttr  hoc  con¬ 
clusion  in  the  minds  of  enthusiasts.  That  way  quite 
good  principles  run  the  risk  of  becoming  temporarily 
damned. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  application  now 
pushing  forward  Avith  eager  expeetation,  to  be  studied 
in  the  administration  of  insulin  to  patients  suffering 
from  exophothalmic  goitre.  I  have  earefully  read 
instances  reported,  and  noted  the  charaeteristics  and 
the  changes  for  the  better  claimed  as  a  consequence 
of  this  j)rocedure.  But  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  the  conditions  under  Avhich  each  patient  so 
experimented  upon  have  not  themselves  produced 
degrees  of  cure  rather  than  the  insulin.  I  admit  that 
the  insulin  may  have  benefited.  We  shall  soon  learn 
the  truth,  after  more  experimentation  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  extremely  easy  for  eager  workers  to  over- 
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reach  themselves.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
Spahlinger  results  of  treatment  of  consumption  are 
obtained  by  healthier  surroundings  rather  than  by 
the  material  injected ! 

Indeed,  the  history  of  medicine  contains  far  more 
examples  of  new  treatments  firmly  put  forward,  as 
likely  to  prove  the  best  of  all  that  ever  were,  only  to 
be  found  faulty  and  failing,  than  of  new  treatments 
that  had  been  quietly  and  modestly  introduced, 
finally  to  prove  to  be  the  most  perfect  that  ever  could 
be. 

Therefore  much  has  depended  in  the  past  upon 
the  mere  vigorousness  of  presentation  of  new  ideas, 
apart  from  the  real  value  of  them  :  which  is  but  a 
mock  economic,  one  that  is  invert.  Intrinsic  value 
should  be  looked  for  first  of  all,  under  a  system  of 
scientific  examination  of  principles — one  likely  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  making  great  quests;  after 
which  only  plain  procedure  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  lead  to  common  adoption. 

Plenty  of  wide  experiment  may  be  very  good  in 
mechanical  engineering,  for  scrap  metal  cannot 
complain  of  pain,  or  suffer  the  same  sort  of  deplorable 
disease,  as  can  human  beings  in  the  hands  of  even  the 
most  skilful  operators. 

There  is  also  a  great  tendency  to  announce  dis¬ 
coveries  before  sufficient  trial  has  been  made,  as  seen 
in  published  accounts  of  the  administration  of  malarial 
fever  to  those  suffering  from  certain  grave  nervous 
disorders,  when  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  decided 
how  temperatures  of  the  body,  arising  from  any  of 
the  less  virulent  organisms,  affect  individuals  both  in 
health  and  disease.  It  may  well  be  that  any  kind  of 
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rise  of  temperature  benefits  anybody  suffering  from 
blood  contamination. 

»•••••« 

When  one  comes  to  examine  closely  the  effects  of 
Radium  and  other  puissant  ray  apparatus,  here  very 
considerable  misgivings  must  arise  from  the  fact  that 
these  agencies  are  most  deadly  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  They  are  deadly  even  towards  the  admini¬ 
strators.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  studied 
differentiations  of  application  in  painstaking  and 
most  scrupulous  hands,  but  while  the  causes  of  disease 
and  of  deaths  from  ray  work  of  operators  are  so  little 
known,  it  surely  behoves  those  who  are  very  praise¬ 
worthily  enthusiastic  to  estimate  very  carefully,  not 
only  the  apparently  favourable  results  for  the  time 
being  in  patients,  but  also  the  possibilities  of  later 
trouble  arising  from  them.  Who  knows,  in  many 
instances,  whether  a  patient  has  died  from  the  disease 
or  from  rays,  when  rays  have  completely  failed  in  a 
prodigious  number  of  cases  ? 

It  follows  that  at  least  as  much  industry  should  be 
shown  by  experts  towards  finding  out  the  harm  which 
procedures  can  inflict  when  experiments  are  made 
towards  settling  the  amount  of  good.  If  this  warning 
had  entered  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers  who  pushed  the 
virtues  of  formaldehyde  once  upon  a  time,  then  we 
should  neither  be  witnessing  to-day  sardonic  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  faces  of  former  believers  in  the  efficacy 
of  this  material,  nor  hearing  contemptuous  Yahoos 
everywhere  on  aeeount  of  the  later  discovery  that 
what  had  been  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderfully  beneficial  medicinal  products  on  earth 
was  now  believed  to  be  an  insidious  and  peculiarly 
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abominable  poison.  And  big  people  have  been 
involved  in  this  illuminating  inquiry  plus  the  debaele 
thereon  and  thereafter. 

«•••••• 

As  to  psyeho-analysis — How  ean  one  toueh  upon 
this  subjeet  in  a  preventive  ehapter  at  all  ?  Of  all 
the  flagranti}^  unwarranted  eolleetion  of  claims  that 
medical  life  could  ever  have  become  alllicted  with, 
this  may  well  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  Teutonic 
degeneracy  excellence.  Psycho-analysis  stands 
pre-eminent  as  a  method  that  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
produce  disorder  as  ever  it  could  either  cure  or  prevent. 

I  condemned  Psycho-Analysis  many  years  ago,  and 
published  this  condemnation  in  Advanced  Suggestion, 
first  edition,  in  1918,  I  also  condemned  it  in  no 
uncertain  expressions  later  in  the  Evening  Standard, 
— not  unkindly  towards  the  general  public  if  at  all 
unhappily  for  its  votaries. 

I  cannot  consider  that  this  ehapter  would  be  full 
enough  without  reference  being  made  to  the  call  for 
prevention  which  comes  out  of  the  mouths  of  those 
who  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the 
young — as  well  as  a  deep  interest  in  the  peace-of-mind 
and  welfare  of  such  as  grow  up  to  adult  maturity, 
whether  as  victims  or  as  witnesses  of  any  afflictions — 
I  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  children  are  reared. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  pick  out 
Just  one  aspect  about  which  due  warning  has  come 
from  a  Daily  Mail  contributor.  Ruth  Partridge  and 
Rarnard  Railton  have  written  their  opinions  regarding 
the  1  lightening  of  children  by  parents  as  well  as 
servants  and  tutorial  guardians.  The  latter  has 
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declared  that  “  It  should  be  made  a  criminal  offence 
for  grown-up  people  to  frighten  children.”  The 
former  has  written  :  “I  have  known  more  than  one 
grown-up  person  who  confessed  to  fear — carried  on 
from  early  years — of  policemen.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  regard  policemen  as  friends,  to  whom,  if 
lost,  they  can  always  safely  go.  .  .  .  Parents  some¬ 
times  instil  fear  in  a  child  by  suddenly  exclaiming, 

‘  Mind,  he  will  bite  !  ’  if  the  child  goes  near  an  animal. 
Children — naturally  fearless — can  be  made  arrant 
cowards  in  this  way.” 

Here  we  have  a  preventive  of  disease  which  deserves 
the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  everybody  who 
has  the  interests  of  both  young  and  adult  jicople  at 
heart.  An  immense  amount  of  adult  agony  and  even 
disease  of  body  and  brain  is  caused  by  foolish  examples 
set  when  young.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  (notwith¬ 
standing  my  previously  published  warnings)  that  the 
young  are  far  more  educatively  impressionable  than 
older  people,  as  shown  by  the  comparative  quickness 
with  which  they  can  learn  to  balance  in  cycling  and 
skating,  the  reason  being  that  their  powers  of  con¬ 
centration  and  committing  to  memory  are  high  in 
accordance  with  the  virgin,  uncrowded,  and  free  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  mental  field.  Later  on  in  life  they 
learn  much  of  what  we  may  consider  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  additional  packing  in,  to  the  extent  that  after 
middle  age  it  is  comparatively  difficult  for  them  to 
learn  anything  fresh  because  there  is  much  less  room 
left  for  concentration  while  the  whole  energies  must 
be  kept  to  some  extent  i)ractised.  This  gives  precisely 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  easier  to  unlearn  in 
youth  than  it  is  in  middle  age. 
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The  younger  the  age  the  greater  should  l)e  the  eare 
in  I'onuing  eharaeter  and  in  guiding  as  for  permaneney. 
The  more  earefully  the  young  are  brought  up  the 
less  trouble  of  any  kind  will  be  encountered  in 
later  days.  And  nothing  implants  itself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  young  mind  so  permanently  as  highly 
emotional  shocks  of  a  terrifying  or  shocking  kind. 
I  have  emphasised  in  other  writings  the  great  value 
of  training  children  towards  the  truth  at  every  turn. 

Prevention  of  birth  cannot  be  left  out  of  our  con¬ 
sideration.  The  prevention  of  misery  and  disease, 
is  an  expression  which  the  enthusiasts  over  contra¬ 
ception  would  like  to  claim  as  an  excuse  for  their 
propositions  for  controlling  numbers  and  regulating 
the  quality  of  offspring  for  posterity. 

I  have  written  in  a  former  work  entitled  Sex 
Problems,  published  by  Mills  &  Boon  in  1922,  these 
words  : 

“  Eugenists  and  ‘  preventive  ’  people,  wlio  contend 
that  wc  ought  to  become  more  artificially  selective,  should 
remember  that  off-hand,  radical,  and  abrupt  regulations 
must  not  be  peremptorily  recommended,  or  there  will  be 
penalties. 

“  It  has  long  ago  been  found  that  prevention  of  con¬ 
ception  promised  disadvantages  and  risks  of  various  kinds. 
The  anxious  care  required  usually  provokes  a  functional 
variance  if  not  a  permanent  local  disorder  that  is  likely 
to  affect  the  general  health  more  or  less  according  to  the 
mctliod  adopted.  The  rule  is,  that  normal  conditions, 
which  arc  cvohitionarily  arrived  at,  arc  healthy,  and 
abnormal  ones  arc  not  so  healthy.  It  is  cHpially  true 
that  some  methods  of  prevention  arc  more  injurious  than 
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others.  The  nearer  the  natural  the  less  are  the  dis¬ 
advantages. 

“  Moreover,  many  women,  both  poor  and  rich,  have 
not  succeeded,  even  when  doctors  have  ordered  them  to 
prevent  for  the  most  urgent  reasons,  because  the  ordeal 
has  been  found  to  be  ‘  a  nuisance,’  and  not  easy  to  carry 
out.  All  medical  men  know  this. 

“  As  to  abstinence  under  will-power — speaking  broadly 
— the  truism  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  vast  number 
of  humans  and  animals  of  both  sexes  have  proved  from 
time  immemorial  that  it  is  possible  to  live  long  and 
healthy  lives  without  any  sexual  functioning  whatever — 
which  is  a  provision  of  nature  designed  to  protect  those 
who  are  not  destined  to  beget  offspring,  or  who  should 
not  attempt  to  beget,  for  one  reason  or  another.” 

Lord  Dawson  has  since  declared  before  a  committee 
of  the  National  Birth  Rate  Commission  that  “  the 
discussions  of  principle  and  method  should  be  kept 
separate.  Methods  should  be  set  forth  to  those 
alone  whom  the  matter  properly  concerned  and  not 
discussed  in  books  in  general  circulation.  He  has  con¬ 
tended  that  the  neglect  of  realities  alienated  people 
from  the  churches,  and  especially  faith,  which  is  only 
influenced  by  candour  and  directness.” 

Miss  Maude  Royden,  on  the  same  occasion,  has 
expressed  her  conviction  “  that  some  form  of  birth 
control  is  necessary,  and  advocated  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  by  properly  qualified  medical  men  and 
women,  to  rich  and  poor  alike.” 

I  do  wish  that  so  many  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  important  question  would  drop  the  figure  of 
speech  “  to  rich  and  poor  alike.”  It  is  absurd  to 
make  political  capital,  and  to  push  on  the  masses 
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towards  a  hateful  girdiii"  against  the  classes,  out  of 
what  ean  only  be  true  to  the  extent  of  an  insignificant 
fraction. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that :  Nature  has  been  in¬ 
exorably  stern  in  providing  that  it  shall  be  extremely 
dinicult  for  any  one  to  attem])t  to  prevent  what  she 
sternly  insists  upon.  And  why  has  she  evolved 
towards  making  this  difTieulty  ?  Precisely  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  final  fruition.  Just  as  it  is  difficult 
to  destroy  a  single  botanical  seed,  so  that  vegetable 
life  shall  persist — as  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  in 
very  many  ways — it  is  known  that  a  seed  even 
hundreds  of  years  old  does  not  die,  for  instance — so, 
in  human  life  multifarious  difficulties  are  the  intention 
— the  plain  design — of  the  Creator  in  order  to  find, 
and  to  justify  and  perpetuate,  the  best  of  life.  Diffi¬ 
culties  tend  to  make  further  perfection  :  this  belongs 
essentially  to  the  scheme  of  life,  and  nobody  on  earth 
can  hope  to  eontraet  out  of  them  entirely  excepting 
to  run  risks  of  ineurring  far  worse  qualities  in  the 
more  distant  developments  of  continued  life. 

In  order  to  put  before  the  reader  the  nature  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  of  the  present  day,  I  will  quote 
from  The  Lancet  of  Nov.  1,  1924  : 

“  The  difficulties  of  the  future  in  this  country  are  very 
great.  Without  emigration  tlie  population  is  bound  to 
increase  for  a  time,  and  with  1,000,000  people  out  of 
work,  that  seems  a  very  serious  prospect.  But  if  the 
fertility  declines  much  further,  a  more  serious  problem 
will  ultimately  arise.  Nothing  like  a  stationary  population 
in  the  life-table  sense  can,  of  course,  be  expected  for  a 
very  long  [)eriod.  At  present  a  larger  elderly  population 
requiring  maintenance  is  steadily  accumulating,  while 
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there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  persons  at  working  ages. 
The  prospeet,  instead  of  being  one  whieh  tends  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  would  seem  almost  necessarily  to  lead 
to  a  lower.” 

This  authority  has  given  three  conelusions  ; 

“1.  When  the  data  are  taken  before  restriction  of 
birth  became  a  practical  factor,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
large  families  were  more  unhealthy  than  small  ones,  and 
the  statement  that  it  is  better  to  have  three  healthy 
children  than  six  unhealthy  ones  has  no  apparent  founda¬ 
tion. 

“  2.  That  in  place  of  marriage  taking  place  at  a  higher 
age,  it  has  probably,  due  to  the  war,  taken  place  at  a 
lower  age  than  in  1911,  so  that  the  population  is  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  for  the  production  of  children 
now  than  then. 

“  3.  That  in  place  of  this  being  the  time  for  preaching 
control  of  birth,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  time  for 
preaehing  birth  control  has  passed.  Whether  due  to 
birth  control  or  not,  and  I  think  the  much  larger  part 
of  the  fall  is  due  to  race  physiology,  the  birth-rate  has 
reached  the  level  required,  and  any  further  fall  will  very 
seriously  endanger  the  national  life.” 

Dr.  Jervis,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds 
writes  in  his  annual  report  for  1922  : 

“  How  people  can,  in  these  circumstances,  talk  of  birth 
control  and  the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  birth¬ 
rate,  passes  comprehension.  To  talk  of  the  risks  of  over¬ 
population  with  Europe  depleted  by  war,  revolution, 
famine,  and  disease,  and  other  Continents  calling  out  for 
selUers  to  oeciipy  their  laud  and  develop  their  industries, 
is  eliildish  folly.” 
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Lord  Dawson,  who  is  generally  in  favour  of  Birth 
Control,  has  written  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  :  “  Does 
not  birth  control  render  marriage  practieable  at  an 
earlier  age?” 

Blit  he  is  perhaps  not  fully  bearing  in  mind  the 
faet  that  prevention  so  often  causes  incapability  for 
bearing.  And  it  even  docs  so  mentally  as  well  as 
})hysically  very  often.  How  many  times  medical 
men  meet  instances  of  those  who  have  for  years 
prevented,  but  who  ultimately  would  willingly  give 
their  cars  to  be  able  to  bear  a  child  !  The  best 
mechanism  for  bearing  has  been  offended,  insulted, 
even  damaged,  and  has  finally  revolted  against  the 
later  wishes  of  its  owner. 

If  bearing  children  might  be  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  a  mother,  then  some  saving  decision,  some  natural 
method  of  preventing  pain  and  risks,  may  well  be 
found. 

But  when  prevention  is  advisable  in  order  to  save  a 
mother’s  life,  in  exceptional  cases,  it  has  been  found 
extremely  dilficult  to  choose  a  really  good  method. 
Nature  has  looked  after  this  dilficulty.  Not  yet  has 
an  absolutely  satisfactory  method  been  found. 

And  now  I  may  answer  Miss  Maude  Hoyden  still 
more  effectually.  It  has  happened  for  years  in  the 
past  that  the  difficulties  of  preventing  conception 
were  so  great,  the  inefficiencies  have  been  such,  that 
the  very  poorest  classes,  whom  she,  in  all  kindness 
of  heart  seems  more  anxious  to  study  than  any  other, 
have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  adopting  even 
the  very  bc.st  choice  that  has  been  recommended — 
as  though  nature  were  everlastingly  and  powerfully 
resohed  not  to  be  thwaited.  The  expedients  tried 
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have  been  found  troublesome  and  often  disappointing 
even  for  the  rieh. 

It  may  happen,  finally,  that  rieh  people  who  ean 
afford  to  prevent  will  beeome  less  numerous  than 
the  poorer  who  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  so  a  balanee  may  be  reaehed. 
For  if  the  rich  do  not  want  progeny,  then  they  com¬ 
mit  the  greatest  offence  of  all  against  nature  ;  they 
will  die  out  in  consequence  as  not  being  worthy, 
leaving  the  lower  classes  to  find  elevation  as  best 
they  can.  It  is  amid  such  oscillations  that  permanent 
conditions  for  further  evolution  are  laid  down. 

After  all,  it  will  not  be  either  from  the  richest  or 
the  poorest  that  standards  shall  finally  be  made, 
but  from  a  multitude  of  processes  which  bring  the 
type  for  continuance  according  as  nature  compels 
in  spite  of  all  human  hindrances.  Nature  will  win 
all  the  time,  according  as  “  survival  of  the  fittest  ” 
is  the  unalterable  purpose  of  existence,  against  which 
human  effort  will  be  puny  and  even  severely  punish¬ 
able  when  flagrant  instances  deserve. 

Sir  William  Milligan  has  declared  : 

“  The  iniquitous  birth  control  and  contraception  so 
popular  among  all  classes  in  the  country  will  lead  to  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire.” 

These  are  strong  words,  but  they  serve  to  enable 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

My  own  opinion  is  this :  help  all  to  fulfil  nature’s 
demands  by  whatever  means  may  be  found.  Let 
children  be  born,  not  to  parents’  disappointment  or 
distress — least  of  all  not  to  the  children’s  distress — 
but  under  the  healthiest  and  happiest  surroundings. 
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If  it  be  cliilicult  iu)\v,  let  oui’  studies  be  towards 
making  all  troubles  less,  rather  than  towards  ever¬ 
lastingly  endeavouring  to  stop  nature. 

If  I  am  to  be  asked  what  I  think  of  the  present- 
day  movement  in  favour  of  surgieally  operating  on 
the  chest  in  order  to  aid  recovery  from  consumption, 
I  am  able  to  give  a  very  definite  and  conclusive  reply, 
to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  a  stigma  on  the  medical 
profession  to  have  cases  before  them  which  required 
this  form  of  desperate  expedient.  All  cases  of  lung 
disease  should  be  found  at  an  early  stage.  There 
might  be  some  cases  which  have  been  so  far  concealed 
that  the  later  stages  had  been  reached  before  a 
medical  man  had  been  asked  to  advise;  therefore 
surgical  operation — as  also  in  the  case  of  abscess  or 
fluid  formation  in  any  region  of  the  body — would 
occasionally  be  necessary. 

Wliat  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  further  vicious 
result  of  obsession,  is  the  tendency  to  wait  for  severity 
in  order  to  turn  on  some  enormity  of  expedient.  Pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  demands  a  lessening  of  extremities  of 
disease  such  as  may  make  strong  ai)peal  for  prodigious 
procedure  if  neglected.  We  want  less  operating, 
not  more — as  in  the  case  of  intestinal  stasis  ;  we 
want  less  of  all  ultimate  occasions  through  better 
systems  of  prevention.  Those  leaders  in  the  most 
s])ccial  departments  of  medical  work  are  bound  to 
agree  with  this — in  so  far  as  they  must  be  scientists. 

But,  finally,  what  does  operation  accomplish  in 
the  above  examples  ?  It  does  not  rid  patients  of 
those  conditions  of  existence  and  states  of  soil  which 
first  caused  the  disease.  It  merely  takes  one  arc 
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out  of  the  vicious  circle,  with  the  great  chance  of 
the  other  arcs  asserting  themselves  again  to  make 
the  original  abnormality  recur  in  some  other  position 
or  guise,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
Insanity  in  the  past,  up  to  now,  which  is  this :  wait 
until  early  symptoms  get  worse,  and  then  possibly 
some  label  can  be  attached  so  that  certificates  may 
be  clapped  on  ;  then  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  authorities  behind  closed  doors,  whoever 
they  may  be,  and  however  dissatisfied  they  may  be 
with  their  salaries  when  shortage  of  personnel  makes 
life  hardly  worth  living  and  extra  duties  are  to  be 
worried  through. 

We  can  do  with  fewer  asylums  and  hospitals  when 
preventive  study  enables  medical  men  to  lessen  the 
incidence-amount  of  all  kinds  of  mental  and  physical 
sickness. 

«••»••• 

I  entirely  agree  with  Si)-  Bruce  Brucc-Porter  and 
Sir  W.  Arbuthnot  Lane,  who  have  written  to  the 
public  jDress  deploring  the  amount  of  rubber  binding 
of  the  female  figure.  Indeed,  in  my  own  work. 
New  Era  Psychology,  published  privately  some  three 
years  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  deformed  nipples  were 
to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  breast  binding,  and 
that  there  appeared  these  days  to  be  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  young  women  who  had  been  born  without 
normal  nipples.  I  also  warned  the  sex  against  their 
strivings  to  become  boyish  or  masculine  in  outline, 
for  the  efforts  made  imj)lanted  sexually  decadent 
impulses  in  the  brain  cells.  My  chief  point  in  these 
present  pages  is,  that  better  medical  organisation 
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should  lead  to  earlier  and  more  definite  pronounee- 
ments  on  sueli  subjeets  by  the  medical  profession  as 
a  Avhole. 

•  •■•••• 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  jircventive  medical 
methods  is  that  perfected  by  the  distinguished 
researcher,  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  multiplication  of  the  fly  that  spreads  malaria 
amongst  human  beings. 

Another  form  of  preventive  means,  perhaps  even 
more  important,  is  the  well-known  and  long  proved 
system  of  vaccination,  first  exhibited  against  small¬ 
pox,  and  afterwards  adopted  against  enteric  fever 
This  system  {iroduces  a  bodily  resistance,  that  is,  an 
unfavourable  soil. 

Such  methods  have  only  one  disadvantage  ;  they 
tend  rather  to  prevent  the  fullest  study  of  a  more 
natural  exhibition  of  anti-body-power  to  be  derived 
from  an  improved  general  health  which  arises  from 
principles  of  living  that  are  more  perfectly  hygienic. 
The  order  of  preventive  study  should  begin  with  the 
latter  ;  after  which  the  researchers  should  immediately 
proceed  to  deal  with  exceptional  instances  requiring 
attention  ;  when  first  principles  have  failed  for  any 
reason  whatever — as  on  occasions  they  would  be 
bound  to  do — then  the  vaccination  system  comes 
the  next  in  importance. 

Again,  animal-gland  administration  cannot  ever 
be  so  high  a  principle  of  treatment— for  glandular 
systems  which  have  failed  to  work  properly  on 
account  of  sympathetic  vagaries — as  the  still  more 
recent  system  which  trains  and  directs  the  nerve 
workings  and  wins  the  glands  back  again  to  per- 
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manent  normal  activity.  Though  gland-extract 
enthusiasts  will  not  readily  be  persuaded  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  could  ever  be  thought  of  that 
might  be  better  than  their  own  system,  no  matter 
how  long  the  world  might  go  on  spinning,  yet  the 
present  writer  would  be  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
there  may  any  day  arise  a  better  system  of  training 
glandular  action  towards  the  normal  than  Neuro¬ 
induction  which  he  has  discovered.  Nor  can  any 
one  argue  that  the  results  of  extract  administration 
generally  are  better  than  they  could  be  by  the  newer 
method.  In  certain  long-standing  cases  extracts 
may  be  better  ;  but  as  a  rapid  and  easy  method  for 
application  at  an  early  stage  of  sympathetic  disorder 
nothing  could  exceed  the  newer  method.  For 
saving  the  mother  from  developing  a  child  which 
when  born  will  suffer  from  gland  deficiency,  the 
newer  method  must  be  preferable  ;  for  helping  the 
defective  child  itself  after  birth,  doubtless  the  gland 
extract  is  better.  For  saving  a  pancreas  from  the 
effects  of  panic,  the  newer  method  is  better  ;  for 
correcting  the  coma  of  advanced  diabetes  quiekly, 
insulin,  for  the  time  being,  is  better  than  anything 
else  as  yet  known. 

As  a  preventive  measure  I  would  also  earnestly 
beg  the  scientist  to  study  relaxation  as  it  can  be 
applied  in  maternity  cases.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
note  that,  as  a  rule,  at  the  date  of  her  delivery,  the 
mother  is  tensed  and  soon  worn  out  on  account  of 
her  worry,  anxiety,  and  fear,  the  consequence  being 
that  tlie  natural  cx})ulsive  powers  are  also  exhausted  : 
now  by  means  of  autonomous  relaxation,  when  applied 
by  the  doctor,  her  tense  general  distress  is  lessened. 
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The  procedure  is  very  simple,  aud  may  well  be 
described  as  a  teachinc;  of  the  whole  system  to  be 
restful  and  eomfortable,  whieh  enables  the  special 
locality  engaged  in  its  particular  birth-giving  function 
to  get  its  best  opportunity. 

Of  course,  very  oeeasionally,  there  will  be  some 
abnormal  structure  in  the  mother,  or  there  may  be  a 
wrong  position  of  the  ehild  in  the  womb,  both  of 
which  will  require  the  extra  skill  of  the  doetor  ;  even 
instrumental  help  may  therefore  be  necessary  in  a 
small  pereentage  of  eases. 

If  autonomous  relaxation  were  employed  in  all 
cases,  there  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  instanees 
in  whieh  instruments  were  required,  aiid  altogether 
the  risks  to  mothers  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

The  Food  Problem 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  human  diet 
has  not  reeeived  sulTieient  attention  on  the  part  of 
seientists  eoneerned  with  the  public  health.  To  say 
so,  and  to  admit  so  all  round,  is  a  sign  of  increasing 
power  and  eonfidence  as  for  the  future.  To  dispute 
it  or  objeet  to  entertain  it,  is  to  be  eontemptible, 
selfish,  and  cowardly,  eternally  wishing  to  turn 
away,  anxious  to  eonceal  all  faults  and  to  hide  the 
blushes  of  shame  as  long  as  possible — only  asking 
for  erisis  and  j)redicament  later  on.  The  right  is  bound 
to  win  sooner  or  later,  and  the  unseen  arbitrator 
would  surely  rceommend  that  it  had  better  be  sooner 
rather  tlian  later.  Read  Vitality  and  Diet  (Melrose). 

The  procedure  that  would  solve  this  important 
problem  better  than  any  otiicr  that  could  possibly 
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be  conceived,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  research,  on 
the  part  of  scientists  well  qualified  for  the  work,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  food  values,  as  regards  essential, 
qualities,  and  the  amounts  that  are  necessary  for 
sustaining  good  health.  Such  a  study  would  result  in 
an  apj)roximately  reliable  standard  being  arrived  at 
as  being  suitable  for  the  million  to  adopt ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  waste  occurs :  (a)  wantonly, 
through  bad  preparation,  extravagance,  and  care¬ 
lessness,  as  well  as  (b)  innocently,  as  to  the  nutritive 
values  which  the  various  kinds  of  food  possess — for 
costly  things  of  little  food  value  waste  money. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  commonly  hear  of  the  strongest 
people  living  happily  on  a  few  pence  a  day,  and 
glorying  in  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  fastidious  and  gluttonous  to  the  extent 
of  their  anxiously  finding  the  excuse  that  it  would  be 
“  impossible  to  live  on  less.” 

If  leading  authorities  could  issue  a  guide,  giving 
scientific  facts  which  the  million  would  be  compelled 
to  accept,  then  it  would  be  found  that  feeding  gener¬ 
ally  could  be  made  a  much  less  expensive  necessity 
than  has  been  commonly  found  up  to  now. 

The  richer  eat  too  much,  and  in  bad  proportion  ;  the 
poorer  usually  eat  enough — sometimes  not  enough — 
but  this  is  uneconomical,  because  it  is  not  of  the  best 
sort  for  nutrition,  and  it  is  badly  prepared  because  they 
do  iiot  know  any  better  way  of  cooking  and  serving. 

It  is  true  that  cheap  food  is  often  poisoned  food. 
Owing  to  the  magnificent  activities  of  the  daily 
press,  the  Daily  Mail  being  the  most  prominent, 
this  plain  fact  is  now  becoming  commonly  known. 
The  best  of  all  foods  is  cheaper  than  the  worst  of  all 
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foods  that  are  preserved  in  chemicals  and  dressed 
to  deceive  by  colouring  matter.  For  instance, 
whole-meal  bread,  pure  butter  and  milk,  fresh  fruit 
and  fresh  butcher’s  meat  are  all  good.  A  very  little 
of  each  will  be  sufTicient  to  sustain  lusty  health,  while 
quantities  of  imitations  will  give  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  profiteers  and  for  those  who  want 
daily  gorgings  but  who  are  not  aware  of  the  ill- 
health  they  are  inviting. 

•  ••••«• 

There  are  three  small  books  written  by  Dr.  Cecil 
Webb-Johnson  on  diet  which  will  greatly  help  towards 
lessening  illnesses  of  various  kinds  (published  by 
Mills  &  Boon).  They  are  full  of  the  plain  mental 
food  of  common  sense.  They  indicate  the  ripe  medical 
wisdom  that  so  often  comes  from  those  who  have 
had  great  experience  in  general  practice — from 
those  who  cannot  avoid  the  lessons  put  before  them 
in  preventive  medical  science. 

As  regards  pursuing  principles  of  maintaining 
good  health,  Jewish  people  are  wonderful,  and  to  be 
admired,  save  in  one  great  respect,  which  is,  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  prevent  stoutness. 
They  seem  to  admire  this  sort  of  material  accumula¬ 
tion,  both  male  and  female.  Yet  surely  they  are 
more  prone  to  diabetes  than  Gentiles,  prol)ably 
owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  withstand  mental 
and  idiysical  strain  while  overloaded  with  “  creature 
comforts  ”  after  middle  age.  Stout  people  have 
moved  into  a  peculiarly  penalising  vicious  circle, 
in  that  they  have  become  to  some  extent  deprived 
of  the  will-power  to  exercise  themselves  out  of  it. 


('  H  A  P  T  E  R  I  V 
INSANITY 


Human  characteristics  have  somewhat  altered 
in  the  last  few  deeades.  The  more  advanced 
people  of  the  world  to-day  are  distinguish¬ 
able  from  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago  by  their 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  urge,  as  though  there  were 
far  more  things  that  mattered  and  everything  seemed 
different  in  eonsequenee.  There  is  no  ease  anywhere 
now,  not  as  it  was  known  to  our  forefathers.  In  the 
religious  life  ease  Avas  at  one  time  fully  and  eternally 
promised  ;  it  Avas  deeply  and  universally  praetised 
and  felt  in  the  heart  and  soul ;  conditions  of  living 
appeared  then  so  greatly  to  favour  it ;  but  nowadays 
there  is  no  such  ease. 

This  consideration  helps  our  understanding  the 
more  difficult  problems  that  arise,  espeeially  AA'hen 
Ave  observe  some  simjde  evolutionary  changes  that 
Avere  bound  to  take  place.  Inerease  of  population 
Avas  inevitable  ;  this  Avas  the  surest  eventuality  ;  it 
seems  even  noAv  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  unless 
some  world-em))racing  scheme  for  limitation  should 
arise.  Hut  the  latter  can  hardly  take  place  Avhile 
people  of  innumerable  nationalities  are  striving  for 

i)romotion  to  higher  places,  or  at  least  for  holding 
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tlicir  own  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ]n’ovisional  force 
more  serviceable  at  first,  more  requisite,  than  mere 
numl)crs  of  individuals.  Increase  of  population  has 
been  as  captivating  a  matter  as  acquirement  of 
personal  })roperty,  even  more  so  ;  the  predominant 
j)ower  essentially  inherent  amongst  the  intelleetual 
emotions  has  created  full  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  not  only  did  numbers  of  offspring  constitute 
a  ha})py  outward  and  visible  sign  of  prosperity,  but 
that  this  form  of  increase  was  itself  a  means  to 
the  more  vulgar,  but,  nevertheless,  strongly  attrac¬ 
tive  material  ends.  At  length  it  was  realised  that 
offspring  could  well  assist  in  prolonging  the  life 
of  parents  amid  all  human  dispositions  to  be 
emotionally  eonsiderate. 

It  would  appear  that  we  cannot  have  increase  of 
population  without  inerease  of  urge  in  the  limited 
space  of  a  universe.  Com})etition  for  position  arises 
exaetly  in  aecordanee  with  the  number  of  items,  even 
atoms,  which  are  there  to  exercise  their  influence. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  is,  therefore,  bound  to  be  the 
everlasting  dynamie  of  natural  inerease. 

And  what  has  been  the  most  obvious  anatomical 
inerease  in  evolutionary  changes,  if  it  is  not  to  be  fouiul 
in  size  of  brain  ?  We  straightway  conclude  that 
increase  of  brain  is  caused  by  elaboration  of  con¬ 
volutions,  which  is  synonymous  with  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  Though  it  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  by  size  we  mean  that  of  relative  esti¬ 
mate  ;  the  brain  of  man  is  ])ro{)ortionately  bigger 
than  any  other  animal  on  earth  ;  it  is  also  much 
bigger  than  the  brain  of  man  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  because  there  is  more  work  required  of  it ; 
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yet  it  has  been  recently  proved  quite  conclusively 
that  a  small  brain  may  be  cleverer  than  a  large  one, 
plainly  according  to  the  character  of  the  cells  and  the 
freedom  of  communication  between  them. 

Therefore,  we  note  a  greater  distance  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  brain  power  of  human  beings 
to-day  ;  that  is  to  say,  great  capability  is  certainly 
commoner,  while  ignorance  is  still  to  be  found  in 
many  quarters  as  great  as  ever.  And  it  will  be 
clearly  recognised  that  genius  must  arise  through 
capacity  for  making  selection  and  for  exercising  the 
power  of  concentration. 

As  surely  as  genius  multiplies,  so  surely  will  “  false 
balance”  reveal  itself.  In  fact  the  exjjression  genius 
is  very  nearly  synonymous  with  insanity.  It  is 
possible  to  have  the  one  without  the  other,  but  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  from  definite  manifestation 
in  the  same  individual  is  increasing. 

Hence  insanity  has  not  been  diminishing  in  recent 
years.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  until  we  can  adjust 
our  safeguards  better  in  accordance  with  our  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  as  to  the  all-round  conditions 
under  which  we  continue  to  strive.  One  of  the 
warning  watchwords  for  the  future  must  be  that  to 
concentrate  intensely  is  to  run  serious  risks.  If  people 
wish  to  avoid  insanity  they  must  cultivate  simple 
broad  thinking  as  a  safe  foundational  habit,  upon 
which  they  may  make  very  special  and  effectual 
developments  by  concentrating  in  certain  directions 
if  they  please,  but  never  to  become  neglectful  as 
regards  this  basic  security. 

Attractions  towards  the  making  of  genius  are 
manifold,  according  as  competition  increases  among 
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the  growing  multitudes.  Henee  it  behoves  us  now 
to  jmint  the  danger,  not  of  making  genius  so  mueh 
as  of  leaving  at  all  loose  the  seeurity  whieh  breadth 
of  foundational  habit  affords.  It  follows  that  games 
are  good,  beeause  they  afford  that  steadying  eontrast 
to  any  speeial  leanings  that  may  be  heavily  direeted 
by  way  of  intellectual  accumulation.  It  also  follows 
that  changes  of  mental  employment  arc  salutary, 
so  long  as  the  total  amount  of  output  is  not  too 
ponderous  for  the  physiological  constitution  to  bear. 

We  shall  realise  in  a  flash  from  the  above  how 
futile  are  brain-power  testings,  so  commonly  referred 
to  by  authorities  recently,  when  the  originators  of 
them  entirely  fail  to  take  into  account  the  great 
tendencies  which  young  people  develop  for  cultivating 
the  power  of  concentration.  Test  a  boy  by  one 
small  set  of  questions  in  calculation,  or  music,  and  he 
is  to  be  deemed  a  genius ;  test  him  in  common 
knowledge,  and  he  may  seem  to  be  a  congenital 
idiot.  Again,  test  a  boy  in  mental  arithmetic,  whose 
father  is  a  labourer  but  also  a  V.C.  winner ;  he  may, 
on  the  spot,  beat  a  boy  similarly  tested  whose  father 
is  a  mathematical  professor,  the  explanation  being 
that  the  less  temporarily  nervous  a  boy  is  the  more 
momentarily  capable  he  will  be  of  concentrating. 

What  is  insanity  ?  It  is  no  more  definable  than 
bad  weather,  bad  food,  or  bad  conduct.  Insanity 
is  only  a  loose  term.  If  we  choose  to  attempt  to 
circumscribe,  confine,  and  separate  it  by  further 
exjdanation,  we  may  say  that  insanity  is  definite 
when  a  person  can  be  adjudged  unfit  to  guard  either 
his  own  or  any  one  else’s  interests.  But  who  is  to 
act  as  judge  ?  Decisions  must  clearly  rest  with  two 
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sets  of  persons — (a)  medical  men  who  can  determine 
the  physiological  and  emotional  processes  involved, 
and  (b)  lawyers,  or  ethical  experts,  who  are  probably 
better  able  than  ordinary  people  to  weigh  the  vary¬ 
ing  values  of  human  misconduct.  Nor  can  one 
of  these  sets  safely  act  without  the  other,  unless  a 
lawyer  should  happen  to  be  also  a  duly  qualified 
medical  man.  Moreover,  in  any  eventuality  mere 
academic  qualification  is  as  nothing  conqiared  with 
experience  in  practice — that  is,  in  judging  and  proving 
not  only  abnormal  tendencies  and  idiosyncrasies, 
but  also  the  normal  and  various  interesting  shades 
of  individual  conception. 

Then  having  got  your  true  case  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  the  highest  and  best  means 
of  sifting,  weighing,  and  assaying,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it  ?  The  white-skinned  mentors 
of  old,  on  one  side  of  the  earth — the  European — 
decided  that  any  person  who  was  insane  should  receive 
corporal  punishment ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  religion  of  coloured  people  included  a  peculiar 
reverence  and  awe  for  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
case.  The  one  individual  was  to  be  held  in  chains 
and  treated  like  a  brute  ;  the  other  was  to  be 
accounted  a  very  rare  kind  of  additional  god  that 
merited  the  utmost  kindness,  the  most  profound 
respect,  a  far  kinder  guardianship  than  any  normal 
people  could  ever  be  favoured  by. 

What  of  the  general  views  regarding  insanity  to¬ 
day  ?  If  you  search  the  jirintcd  records  of  cases 
and  note  the  medical  principles  of  treatment  attaching 
to  each,  you  will  find  a  very  common  and  distinctly 
humane  expression  constantly  cropi)ing  up,  namely. 
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“  the  Care.”  Much  less  often  will  you  find  the 
word  “  Cure.”  Yet  the  same  authorities  will  mean¬ 
while  fervently  ask  you  to  view  insanity  as  an 
ordinary  illness,  and,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  using 
the  horrid  word  asylum — mental  hospital  being  a 
much  more  fitting  expression. 

Thus  the  idea  of  “  care  ”  came  to  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  of  study  and  consideration.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  altogether  easy  to  discover. 
The  predominant  factor  suggesting  “  care  ”  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  dilficulty  which  the  management  of 
insane  cases  gave ;  patients  were  usually  of  an  unruly, 
obstinate,  and  awkward  order.  But  it  would  appear 
that  this  feature  ran  neck  and  neck  with  the  difficulty 
which  experts  found  in  trying  to  understand  the 
real  nature  of  mental  disorders  of  all  kinds.  Hence 
it  came  about  that  any  available  means  of  dealing 
with  the  insane,  such  as  were  practically  possible  to 
ajiply  economically,  were  hardly  prescribable  beyond 
the  “  taking  care.”  It  was  hoped  that  further  know¬ 
ledge  regarding  cure  might  find  itself  somehow,  some 
day.  “  Care  ”  came  to  be  an  obsession  begotten  of 
compound  and  conflicting  dilficulty,  while  locked 
doors  would  always  allow  sulfieient  sleej)  for  anxious 
and  rcsjionsible  officials  every  twenty-four  hours. 

This  matter  of  care,  therefore,  having  developed 
from  ideas  which  made  punishments  “fit  the  crime” 
to  the  more  sensible  view  that  interpreted  care  to 
be  pure  and  simple  control — improvable  to  the 
point  of  being  as  humane  as  varying  hygienic  prin- 
cijiles  could  make  it — left  the  question  apjiarcntly 
for  ever  begging  out  in  the  cold  as  to  how  mental 
derangements  could  be  cured  and  prevented. 
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While  further  studying  the  causes  of  neglect  to 
make  “  cure  ”  more  a  matter  of  deep  study,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  leading  authori¬ 
ties  have  admitted  that  any  experimentation  and 
exceptionally  applied  methods  for  the  cure  of  in¬ 
sanity,  over  the  last  three  decades,  have  not  brought 
the  proportion  of  favourable  results  that  has  ob¬ 
tained  in  other  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  my  opinion  this  disparity  is  more  due  to  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  found  in  advancing 
the  science  of  psychology  than  anything  else.  In¬ 
deed,  I  consider  that  I  am  in  a  very  good  position 
to  prove  clearly  that  this  is  the  case. 

During  the  past  ten  years  certain  men  of  research, 
acting  independently,  have  not  only  been  making 
deeper  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  brain,  and  mind,  but  they  have  been  apply¬ 
ing  the  results  of  their  extensive  research  to  the 
difficulties  which  mental  disorders  have  presented  ; 
and  they  have  obtained  most  favourable  results. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  many  conditions 
formerly  considered  to  be  incurable  are  now  curable. 
Quite  apart  from  fresh  facts  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  regarding  the  causation  of  mental  derange¬ 
ments  I)y  the  ordinary  medical  officers  of  mental 
hospitals,  as  a  result  largely  of  greater  knowledge 
revealing  itself  generally  in  medicine  and  finding 
its  way  into  every  branch  of  medical  work — facts 
regarding  the  alimentary  tract,  eyes,  ears,  teeth, 
etc.,  and  the  influence  which  these  exercise  on  the 
brain — there  have  been  great  advancements  made 
in  understanding  the  pure  and  simple  functioning 
of  the  thinking  machinery. 
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It  has  been  foiiiul  that  the  first  cure  of  all  for 
thought  dorangcnicnt  is  a  means  which  will  create 
greater  facility  and  consequently  greater  accuracy 
in  exercising  even  normal  thought  in  normal  in¬ 
dividuals — a  means  named  Neuro-induction.  That 
this  means  is  paramount  in  inq)ortanee^ — now  re¬ 
quiring  the  first  attention  on  the  part  of  all  alienists — 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  various 
aggravating  local  troubles  of  the  body,  the  abnormal 
mind  itself  is  made  more  capable  of  finding  correction 
towards  the  normal  when  it  is  heli)cd  by  a  certain 
simple  form  of  nerve  and  mental  training.  Not 
that  it  could  ever  be  rceommended  that  local  factors 
of  causation  should  be  neglected,  but  direct  help 
to  the  thinking  machinery  is  proved  to  be  of  first 
importance  experimentally,  through  its  having  been 
employed  with  great  success  while  other  factors  had 
been  meanwhile  present,  but  which  for  the  time  being 
were  disregarded  :  though  there  arc  many  causes  of 
mental  derangement,  yet  direct  help  to  the  thinking 
processes  will  even  make  local  treatments  of  any  kind 
easier  to  ai)ply. 

In  the  past  any  kind  of  mental  training  for  curing 
thought  disorder  has  been  wholly  neglected,  save 
endeavours  that  have  been  made  to  interest  and 
make  hap])y  by  ordinary  means  some  of  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  more  naturally  educable  forms  of  mental 
disorder. 

Moreover,  the  new  method,  which  for  years  has 
amply  proved  itself  to  be  |)araniount,  has  served  to 
make  obvious  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  })ast  the 
great  majority  of  patients  have  been  judged  solely 
and  entirely  according  to  the  different  manifestations 
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of  disorder  presented,  in  future  the  amount  of  sanity 
each  is  capable  of  exhibiting  at  intervals  must  be 
considered  as  of  still  greater  importance  to  judge  if  a 
favourable  issue  is  to  be  sought,  it  being  a  fact  that 
most  lunatics  are  far  more  sensible  than  they  are 
given  credit  for  by  adherents  to  the  methods  of  the 
old  school. 

The  new  method  has  been  opposed.  Most  valuable 
new  methods  in  medicine  have  been  similarly  treated 
in  times  gone  by.  But  the  positive  results  are  now 
far  too  clear  and  numerous  for  opposition  to  be  any 
longer  sustainable.  Those  medical  men  who  do  not 
accept  the  new  findings  in  future  may  run  the  risk 
of  being  considered  guilty  of  unpardonable  negligence. 

As  regards  the  provisions  for  the  insane,  all  people’s 
ideas  are  altering — including  medical  men.  No  longer 
is  the  life  of  the  lunatic  to  be  that  of  a  prisoner,  but 
that  of  the  hospital  patient. 

Also  regarding  sociology  in  the  widest  acceptation 
of  the  term,  it  is  the  public  and  its  press  which  will  be 
the  final  arbitrators  when  common  sense  only  is 
required  as  qualification  for  judgment. 

Common  sense  is  even  a  more  reliable  instrument 
than  the  law  courts.  Lawyer  judgment  is  liable  to 
get  confused,  through  its  very  sjiceial  sense  of  feel¬ 
ing  obliged  to  watch  precedent  so  carefully  that  the 
{irospcctivc  becomes  a  thing  almost  to  be  dreaded 
when  the  shifting  sands  of  circumstance  all  the  time 
produce  hateful  insecurity  wlicn  final  decisions  come 
to  be  expressed.  Hence  action,  apjieal,  reverse  of 
appeal  in  House  of  Lords,  which  all  end  in  much 
dissatisfaction  everywhere. 
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The  Making  of  Mania 

Some  few  years  a  famous  American  scientist, 
becomintj  psycholooically  interested  in  his  own  son’s 
advancement,  thoiiolit  that  the  latter  conld  well 
become  a  foremost  oenins  by  means  of  a  very  carefully 
planned  and  intensive  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
It  has  recently  been  recorded  that  the  educated 
outcome  of  his  efforts,  as  now  manifested  at  the  age 
of  over  twenty,  is  a  most  disastrous  failure.  The 
young  man,  after  excelling  all  others  in  ordinary 
learning,  now  shows  himself  to  be  far  less  capable  of 
earning  his  own  living  than  the  average  clerk  in  an 
office.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  youth  who 
is  too  specially  clever  to  be  ordinarily  sensible. 

When  we  consider  such  an  instructive  example 
by  the  side  of  another  still  more  distressing  one  in 
America,  which  has  recently  claimed  the  interest  of 
medical  scientists  and  jurists  throughout  the  world, 
we  are  persuaded  to  jiondcr  over  the  conditions  which 
are  likely  to  make  education  a  safe  matter.  Two 
schoolboys  cruelly  killed  a  third  boy.  Trial  before 
a  jury  took  place  in  due  course  in  order  to 
decide  whether  the  two  boys,  who  had  both  reached 
positions  distinctly  above  the  average  in  school,  were 
murderers  of  the  ordinary  sane  tyjic,  or  whether 
they  were  homicidal  maniacs  in  whom  high  education 
had  produced  a  concentration  of  cleverness,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  criminal  inclination  had  dcvelo|)ed 
enormously  on  the  other.  The  explanation  was 
forthcoming  that  there  had  bc'cn  a  lack  of  balanced 
training  from  quite  early  days. 

Have  we  not  in  the  above  instances  very  clear 
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examples  showing  that  the  manufacture  of  genius 
is  at  the  same  time  apt  to  create  some  form  of 
madness  ? 

Whatever  our  final  psychological  judgment  may 
be,  we  are,  at  least,  able  to  extract  a  very  wholesome 
lesson  from  such  strange  results.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  when  the  young  are  placed  in  a  favourable 
position  for  rapidly  deriving  knowledge,  it  is  extremely 
necessary  that  the  scope  of  their  learning  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  give  room  for  very  clear  understanding 
regarding  the  simplest  ethical  first  principles  and 
truisms.  Masters  must  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that,  while  they  contrive  to  pack  in  very  partic¬ 
ular  facts,  common  knowledge  will  also  surely  be 
there  ready-made. 

Had  the  homicidal  boys  of  America  been  well 
schooled  in  Boy  Scout  behaviour,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  never  reached  their  present  plight ; 
the  emotional  senses  of  right  conduct  would  have 
been  present  as  a  foundation  before  any  other  sort 
of  higher  acquirement  could  be  considered  as  worth 
holding. 

It  is  almost  a  commonplace  that  the  better  a  boy 
plays  the  better  he  works  ;  that  is,  when  playing 
refers  to  “  the  game  ”  as  ethically  understood  by 
Boy  Scouts.  Murderous  boys  have  doubtless  been 
spoilt,  either  by  bad  example,  or  by  no  example 
at  all  of  a  good-behaviour  order.  Their  learning 
has  been  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  examina¬ 
tions  or  fulfilling  requirements. 

The  danger  of  over-educating  certain  precocious 
youngsters  is  very  often  clearly  seen  by  both  parents 
and  schoolmasters,  even  before  school  work  has 
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commenced  ;  but  the  fascination  which  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  affords  both  to  parents  and  off¬ 
spring  nearly  as  often  finally  breaks  down  all  barriers 
of  early  firm  resolve.  Parents  have  been  known  to 
throw  all  resolutions  of  restraint  to  the  winds  when 
minor  aecoinj^lishments  in  a  child  have  revealed 
themselves  to  be  above  the  average  ;  especially 
when  masters  have  favoured,  because  of  tlicir  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  great  credit  which  the  rare  capa¬ 
bilities  would  bring  them.  It  is  very  difBcult  to 
keep  back  any  keen  disposition  to  learn. 

The  law  comes  into  view,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  no  great  concentration  of  brain  energy 
without  a  corresponding  amount  of  consideration 
and  time  being  given  to  the  easier  and  yet  quite 
precisional  diversions. 

But,  when  an  anxious  and  ambitious  master  Avill 
insist  on  rapidly  teaching  his  pupils  to  pass  school 
examinations,  and  the  excuse  is  found  that  games 
are  impossible — say,  in  London — what  is  then  to 
be  done  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  some  sort  of  limb-exercising 
diversion  should  be  found  that  involves  precision  of 
a  kind  that  occupies  the  mind  mildly  and  engages 
quite  a  different  set  of  brain  cells  from  those  occupied 
by  school  lessons,  such  as  wood-carving  or  machine- 
making  and  managing. 

A  large  number  of  the  most  successful  people 
in  the  world  have  been  self-educated  under  great 
difficulties.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  many  university 
wranglers  have  comjilained  of  feelings  of  inepti¬ 
tude  and  shy  insecurity  when  they  have  gone  forth 
to  lead  an  ordinary  life  of  usefulness. 
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Is  Suicide  Preventable  ? 

It  is  usually  considered  that  when  a  person  commits 
suicide  he  does  so  because  he  is  mentally  deranged, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  In  the  ease  of  two  people 
agreeing  both  to  commit  the  aet,  there  have  usually 
been  distressing  eireumstanees  whieh  have  led  to  an 
extreme  urgeney  of  thought  affecting  the  two. 

When  the  two  are  of  opposite  sex,  and  the  male  is 
the  first  to  commit  the  offence,  there  may  or  may  not 
have  been  an  agreement  beforehand  as  to  the  grave 
procedure  applying  to  both.  In  fact,  the  female  may 
possibly  have  persuaded  the  male  not  to  end  matters 
in  this  manner.  Yet  she  may  afterwards  commit 
the  aet  herself  in  her  distress  on  seeing  the  male 
dying  or  dead  ;  it  may  beeome  apparent  to  her  that 
she  would  be  left  alone  to  faee  the  ordeal  of  giving 
particulars  as  to  what  had  been  so  agonising  to 
both  before  the  final  crisis,  especially  after  she  had 
made  futile  efforts  to  stop  the  drift  toward  further 
misfortune  whieh  had  been  gradually  growing  too 
painful  to  bear. 

When  of  opposite  sex  the  greater  sympathy  is 
always  extended  towards  the  female,  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  which 
had  been  the  instigating  or  greater  compelling  force 
unless  clear  evidenee  should  exist  as  to  what  the 
mental  attitudes  of  eaeh  had  been  before  the  deeds 
were  done. 

Sometimes  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  being 
desperate,  will  suggest  suicide  for  both,  the  woman 
declining  but  agreeing  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  man 
before  he  committed  the  act  against  himself.  Tliis 
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compact  is  usually  a  result  o!  the  woman  being 
afraid  to  do  what  she  believed  might  well  be  done  by 
both  if  both  were  able. 

People  who  contemplate  committing  suicide  should 
at  once  seek  the  advice  of  some  person  whom  they  can 
absolutely  trust.  The  great  majority  of  people  who 
have  committed  suieide  have  aetually  had  sufficient 
sense  remaining  to  realise  fully  the  gravity  of  their 
proposition,  even  immediately  before  the  act ;  but 
the  other  path  had  not  been  ])ointed  out,  and  had  not 
been  conceivable  by  them.  Very  often  there  is  nobody 
to  point  one  out,  because  the  victim’s  feelings  of  con¬ 
centrated  agony  and  hopelessness  have  created  a  dis¬ 
position  to  be  secretive ;  he  or  she  is  often  too  ashamed 
of  the  conditions  wdiich  have  caused  the  distress. 

Some  sort  of  ill-health  nearly  always  precedes  the 
resolve  for  self-destruction,  especially  when  it  has 
helped  to  create  anger  as  against  some  one  who  may 
not  be  in  the  least  to  blame.  Suppressed  anger 
against  fate  may  be  found,  if  not  as  against  any 
individual,  the  victim  moving  to  suicide  after  con¬ 
cluding  that  all  circumstances  seemed  to  be  preventing 
any  sort  of  real  happiness. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  suicides  would  be  prevented  if 
those  in  distress  could  but  find  a  means  of  candidly 
and  fully  declaring  their  miseries  to  another  party. 
It  is  true  that  many  people  in  distress  do  so,  and  yet 
commit  suicide.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  trying  position  has  not  created  any  sort  of 
sympatJiy,  or  because  repeated  threats  of  suicide  have 
not  been  believed. 

It  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every¬ 
body  that  whatever  may  be  their  condition,  the 
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greatest  offence  they  could  commit  is  to  leave  this 
hfe  in  an  unseemly  and  ungrateful  manner,  after 
having  had  the  great  privilege  given  them  to  live. 

Great  Plunges  into  Happiness 

What  is  all  our  human  urge  about  ?  Let  us 
examine  ourselves,  to  see  why  we  ever  have  any 
difficulty  at  all,  and  why  there  is  so  much  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  in  the  world — so  much  struggling 
for  positions  in  masses,  classes,  also  between  these 
two,  and  between  nations. 

It  all  comes  from  survival  of  capability,  from  reflex 
ascendancy  of  increasing  power.  It  is  therefore  in¬ 
evitable  ;  it  is  inherent ;  it  is  even  of  choice,  accord¬ 
ing  as  people  generally  are  born  to  select,  to  {irefer, 
to  act  in  order  to  obtain — -and  therefore  “  to  trouble,” 
as  the  greatest  of  all  books  says. 

Ambition  is  as  the  heat  of  the  blood,  without 
which  there  would  be  a  sickening  to  death.  But  we 
shall  not  pursue  our  humble  philosophic  quest  very 
far,  in  our  endeavour  to  get  down  to  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  urge,  before  we  note  that  the  cause  is 
emotion,  which  arises  directly  “  from  the  heart.” 

It  is  emotion  that  feeds  our  urge  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  makes  our  unhappy  as  well  as  happy  moods. 
We  are  continuously  within  the  happy  coils  and  toils  of 
things  that  favour,  but  which  are  sure  to  bring  bruises 
and  pains  and  marks  made  by  the  tightnesses  thereof. 

Then  how  can  we  helj)  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  allow 
ourselves  all  this  urge,  as  though  clearly  seeing  the 
inclined  plane  upwards,  and  wanting  to  proceed  upon 
it,  but  only  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  level,  which 
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almost  as  in  a  dream  brings  us  down  again,  leaving 
the  nearly  absolute  horizon  to  force  the  realisation 
that,  after  all,  it  is  really  neither  up  nor  down  that  we 
arc  going,  but  much  on  the  seemingly  plain  flat  of  the 
old  solid  earth  ? 

No  ;  we  can  do  better  than  that.  There  is  one 
single  act  of  renunciation  which  would  make  the 
whole  world  happy,  if  all  its  millions  would  but  per¬ 
form  it.  All  have  indeed  found,  as  a  truism,  that  urging 
forward  requires  the  sacrifices  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
therefore  exactly  the  opposite  should  be  tried  somewhat 
— which  will  bring  corresponding  happiness  of  ease. 

Why  do  not  people,  instead  of  eternally  wanting 
something  more,  universally  realise  that  doing  with 
less  is  at  least  occasionally  much  the  better  plan  ? 
Of  course  the  answer  is  because  the  idea  of  getting 
more  is  insistent  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature — 
which  is  to  advance. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  safe  medium.  If 
we  ciuleavour  to  do  all  we  reasonably  can  without 
exercising  too  great  an  ambition,  always  realising 
that  we  had  better  accept  downs  as  well  as  ups, 
knowing  that  all  processes  in  creation  are  of  the 
nature  of  oscilkition,  then  we  shall  be  all  the  healthier 
and  happier  for  it. 

Small  doses  of  the  sense  of  self-sacrifice  are  the 
best  medicines  in  the  woi  ld  for  the  mind  ;  the  effect 
they  produce  upon  the  mind  is  similar  to  that  made 
by  plunges  into  the  swimming-bath  upon  the  body  ; 
they  stimulate  towards  elevation  again.  A  penny 
to  the  beggar  on  the  roadside,  a  Boy  Scout  act  of 
kindness,  such  are  as  daily  draughts  of  good  spring 
water  to  the  hard-working  traveller  on  his  way. 
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A  great  plunge  into  happiness  is  the  realisation 
that  most  of  us  eould  do  with  mueh  less  of  this  world’s 
goods  than  we  get,  as  is  shown  by  the  aetual  proofs  in 
existenee  that  our  forefathers  were  happier  than  we 
are  now,  even  if  they  did  not  live  so  long,  and  yet 
they  had  less  ineomes  to  get  along  with. 

We  are  therefore  eompelled  to  eonelude  that  we 
ought  to  be  clever  enough  to  live  happily  as  well  as 
longer.  And  yet  the  complaint  comes  from  America 
that  her  people  are  losing  their  power  of  smiling. 

The  greatest  human  sin  to-day  is  unthankfulness 
for  the  lavish  and  constant  sun-ray  blessings  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  unseen  hand.  To  feel  specially  thankful 
is  far  pleasanter  than  plunging  in  a  bath  of  champagne. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  strange  some  people 
can  be  in  their  minds,  it  is  interesting  to  make  a 
special  study  for  the  moment  of  instances  in  which 
great  success  in  life,  or  the  hearing  of  good  news, 
has  created  such  revulsions  and  convulsions  as  caused 
repercussions  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature,  or  at 
least  created  just  the  opposite  frame  of  mind  to  what 
reasonable  observers  of  the  incidents  had  expected. 

Many  a  man,  who  has  been  declaring  for  years  that 
it  had  been  worry  and  the  difficulties  in  life  that  had 
driven  him  to  drink,  has  suddenly  come  in  for  some 
material  good  fortune  or  other  only  to  find  swiftly 
that  his  joy  merely  led  him  to  drinking  all  the  more. 

But  there  are  numerous  instances  of  people  re¬ 
ceiving  good  news  regarding  the  multiplication  in 
value  of  their  pro|)erty,  first  dreaming  that  they  had 
been  ruined  and  then  soon  afterwards  developing 
the  incurable  idea  that  they  were  actually  so,  re- 
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minding  one  of  those  dispositions  whieh  ave  prone 
to  lieing  all  the  more  anxious  the  rieher  they  become. 

The  above  cases  are  quite  different  from  still 
another  class  of  people  who  have  derived  great  distress 
from  good  fortune,  such  as  actors  and  actresses, 
who  have  become  so  sick  of  the  long  run  of  a  play 
that  they  have  been  known  to  feel  as  though  they 
could  go  mad  with  the  repetition  of  their  skill,  night 
after  night,  while  those  who  knew  them  repeatedly 
com}dimcntcd  them  all  the  time  for  their  brilliant 
and  apparently  unending  success.  Until  at  length  it 
has  almost  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  imagine  a 
capability  for  engaging  in  any  other  play  or  even 
employment. 

While  it  is  true  that  “  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,”  to  many  an  artist  a  first  “  best  seller  ” 
has  been  their  ruin  ever  after.  All  of  which  suggests 
that  it  is  safer  for  an  originator  to  be  modest,  even 
when  the  whole  world  is  insisting  that  every  virtue 
shall  be  poured  upon  his  head.  Yet  every  successful 
worker  can  always  make  himself  safe  by  remembering 
to  enumerate  the  things  he  has  not  done  and  never 
will  do.  Narrow-mindedness  offers  the  most  insecure 
pathway  to  any  kind  of  progress ;  while  pure  concen¬ 
tration  is  the  devil’s  own  sign})ost — as  luring  as 
spiritualism-  in  that  it  emptily  promises  quite  a  de¬ 
lightful  life  amongst  the  choicest  pcoj)lc,  such  as  you 
can  even  learn  to  love  l)efore  you  “  go  over  ”  to  join 
them,  nobody  being  able  to  offer  the  smallest  proof 
that  this  may  be  so.  And  still  there  arc  {)eople 
living  in  high  positions  who  argue  that  “  power  of 
imagination  ”  is  the  best  of  all  forces  one  can  possess. 
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I  have  recorded  the  remarkable  fact,  regarding 
insanity,  elsewhere  in  my  writings,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  full  recognition  by  scientists 
and  every  one  else  who  reads,  that  for  weakened 
muscles  the  common-sense  indication  is  for  exercises 
to  bring  back  power  again,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
weakening  minds  there  has  never  yet  been  devised 
a  direct  method  of  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers 
towards  their  becoming  strong  again.  Change  of 
air,  scene,  routine,  diet,  etc.  etc.,  have  all  been 
studied ;  and  sometimes  such  changes  have  in  their 
total  effect  conferred  even  disadvantages,  as  when 
the  less  unsound  have  seen  more  than  they  ought  of 
the  more  unsound ;  but  plain  analyses  of  thought 
difficulties  have  been  neglected — I  do  not  mean  the 
Psycho-Analysis  of  Freud  and  others  which  I  have 
long  ago  criticised  unfavourably — while  any  thera¬ 
peutic  adjustment  after  the  manner  of  direct  and 
individual  mental  guidance  has  been  deemed  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out. 

A  vicious  circle  has  been  at  work  in  fixing  this 
strange  disparity.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  psychology 
has  operated  first,  which  has  i)ersuaded  institutional 
authorities  concerned  with  “  the  care  ”  of  the  insane 
that  there  need  not  necessarily  be  any  further  urge 
regarding  advancement. 

•  •■*••• 

What  is  Neuro-induction  ? 

Neuro-induction  is  a  means  of  helping  victims  of 
difficult  and  disorderly  thinking  to  become  through¬ 
out  easy  and  orderly  again  :  as  the  diOieult  thoughts 
of  a  person  may  be  reasonably  recognisable  and 
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sim])ly  analysablc  by  another  person,  it  follows  that 
sneh  other  j)erson  is  likely  to  be  able  to  render  some 
assistanee  by  means  of  his  own  orderly  expressed 
thoughts  :  if  a  man  be  deeply  shoeked  because  he 
has  witnessed  an  awful  accident,  he  can  be  helped 
to  recover  by  another  who  makes  calm  and  reason¬ 
able  references  to  such  occurrences,  and  who  counsels 
the  victim  of  worry  to  refuse  to  be  any  longer  shocked. 

All  this  will  seem  natural  and  easy  enough,  but 
psychotherapy  goes  very  much  farther  than  this, 
both  as  regards  finding  the  true  nature  of  the  shock 
or  worry  and  as  regards  a  special  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  restorative  reasonings  and  recommendations. 
Accurate  diagnosis  of  the  form  of  thought  excess  or 
disorder  is  necessary  if  a  right  adjustment  of  remedi¬ 
able  word  expressions  is  to  be  made  by  the  psycho¬ 
therapist.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  patient  to 
declare  the  nature  or  causation  of  a  mental  and 
})hysical  shock  or  strain.  It  is  therefore  often  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  but  an  analysing  psychotherapist,  schooled 
in  the  best  method,  to  find  out  what  arc  the  true 
causes.  While  tlic  opinion  is  becoming  increasingly 
common  that  the  psycho-analysis  of  Freud  and 
others  is  at  best  clumsy,  lengthy,  and  in  every  way 
not  only  difficult,  but  all  the  time  doubtful,  I  have 
to  declare  that  the  best  form  of  psychotherapy  will 
be  found  to  be  Neuro-induetion,  which  assists  in  the 
finding  of  true  causation  by  clearing  the  thinking 
apparatus  of  the  ajjlicted  at  the  very  outset,  which  is 
done  by  first  teaching  the  patient  how  to  obtain 
immediate  automatic  relaxation  in  both  body  and 
mind,  so  that  the  latter  can  more  easily  act.  Ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  witli  the  pliysieian  is  not  only 
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facilitated  by  this  means,  but  he  is  able  to  explain 
sensations  and  circuinstanees  more  accurately  to 
the  patient. 

The  discovery  of  Neuro-induction,  which  is  a 
simple  scientifie  process  of  teaehing  automatic  re¬ 
laxation  and  normal  order,  in  both  body  and  mind — 
by  first  correcting  tenseness  or  strain — means  that 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  so  many  persons  who 
suffer  from  mental  disorders,  in  future,  not  only  will 
the  true  nature  of  nerve-  and  thought-strains  be 
discoverable  earlier,  but  all  stages  of  severity  of 
functional  disorder,  even  those  that  are  eomplicated 
by  organic  disease,  will  be  met  by  a  much  more 
effectual  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  available. 

Neuro-induetion  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  some  very  valuable  new  Laws  in  Physiology 
and  Psychology,  appreciation  of  which  in  turn  has 
helped  greatly  in  perfecting  this  mode  of  treatment 
(in  positive  circling). 

Autonomous  relaxation  is  the  foundation  of  Neuro- 
induetion,  because  it  is  a  preparation  for  edueation — 
almost  as  a  favourable  surfaee  is  neeessary  before  a 
fair  elevation  can  be  drawn  upon  it.  This  kind  of 
relaxation  dispels  tensenesses  and  inequable  stresses  ; 
it  levels  inequalities  of  physiologieal  processes,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  before  any  new  strueture  or 
restoration  is  attempted  by  neuro-induetive  measures. 

A  screwed-up  person  is  one  whose  nervous  system 
forbids  easy  thinking.  Autonomous  relaxation  at 
once  unscrews.  It  is  a  law  that  imperfeet  thought- 
power  is  often  the  result  of  a  tense  nervous  system. 
All  physiologists  know  this,  but  it  is  as  important 
that  all  scientists  shall  realise  it  as  clearly  as  painters 
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can  recognise  the  dependence  they  are  bonnd  to 
exercise  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  they  have 
to  employ.  Nor  can  physiologists  fully  realise 
negatives  until  the  chastening  of  positives  has  cleared 
the  horizon  :  in  order  to  realise  fully  what  an  energy 
is,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a  full  conception,  and  even 
an  illustration,  as  to  what  its  very  ojiposite  can  be, 
should  be  found  if  possible. 

Autonomous  relaxation  is  the  instantly  demon¬ 
strable,  and  normally  sccurable,  opposite  of  physio¬ 
logical  energy. 

Dr.  Montagu  Lomax  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  by  his  studies  of  insanity,  and  will 
not  receive  enough  credit  for  it,  I  fear.  One  of  his 
contributions  to  the  medical  journals  contains  this  : 

“  But  whatever  our  indifference  as  citizens,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  us  as  doctors  to  dissociate  ourselves  from 
the  problem  of  insanity  and  to  regard  it  as  a  special 
branch  of  our  profession  with  which  we  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  If  we  attempt  to  do  so  the  public  will 
soon  undeceive  us.  The  mere  fact  that  wc  are  every  day 
consigning  people  to  asylums  is  proof  positive  in  the 
public  eye  that  wc  cannot  evade  this  responsibility  if  we 
try.  The  public  say,  and  in  my  opinion  say  rightly,  that 
if  doctors  do  not  make  a  special  study  of  insanity,  and 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  asylums  are  like  and  how 
patients  are  treated  in  them,  they  have  no  right  to  sign 
lunacy  certificates  and  consign  people  to  what  may  be, 
and  often  is,  lifelong  imjirisonment.  The  fact  is,  and  the 
sooner  we  realise  it  the  better,  in  everything  pertaining 
to  lunaey  and  its  treatment,  the  public  attitude  to  the 
medical  profession  is  one  of  increasing  dissatisfaction  and 
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distrust.  I  have  not  been  studying  the  question  for  the 
last  seven  years,  interviewing  hundreds  of  patients  and 
ex-patients,  and  reading  thousands  of  letters  from  the 
same  souree,  without  having  that  fact  firmly  driven  into 
my  mind.  And  I  may  say  at  once,  as  a  medical  man 
with  asylum  experience  of  my  own,  that  for  this  feeling, 
there  is  in  my  view  only  too  much  justification.” 

In  order  to  help  the  reader  to  study  a  difficult 
question  broadly,  I  will  close  this  chapter  by  quoting 
the  following  : 

“  Dr.  A.  L.  Baly,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Infirmary,  stated  that  the  institution  over  which  he 
presides  had  dealt  with  615  mental  cases  in  twelve  months. 
The  principal  cause,  he  declared,  was  domestic  unhappi¬ 
ness. 

“  That  incompatibility  of  temper  exists  in  all  classes  of 
society  is  amply  proved  by  the  records  of  the  Divorce 
Court.  Yet  we  make  bold  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  squabbles  in  poorer  homes  that  fret  the  nerves  and 
lead  to  mental  derangement  could  be  removed  if  the 
domestic  conditions  were  made  happier.  Drunkenness 
and  disgraceful  housing  are  the  main  causes. 

“  Our  various  Governments  have  been  tinkering  with 
the  housing  problem  for  many  years,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  done  nothing  to  furnish  the  working  man 
and  his  wife  with  reasonable  facilities  for  recreation  out¬ 
side  their  narrow  homes.” 


CHAPTER  V 
INHERITANCE 

This  sul)ject  has  greatly  interested  readers 
of  one  seientifie  journal  or  another  ever 
since  Darwin  died.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  a  favourite  star  for  the  telescopic  eye  of  the 
editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  who  was  always 
looking  for  changes  in  its  appearance  and  for  any 
promises  which  w'orkers  on  the  subject  might  hold 
out.  It  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  more 
than  one  medical  journal. 

Forty  years  ago  I  examined  the  lessons  in  Darwin’s 
works  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  first  time  I 
referred  to  the  subject  in  book  print  was  when 
Advanced  Suggestion  was  first  pulilished,  in  1918 
(2nd  edition,  1921 ;  Bailliere).  Here  I  wrote  : 

“  Professors  Adami  and  Cunningham  may  therefore 
both  be  quite  happy  with  the  conclusions  of  this  book, 
for  if  glandular  secretions  really  do  produce  chemical 
stimulating  effects,  then  I  must  maintain  that  this  is 
primarily  through  the  inlluence  of  neurones  ;  moreover, 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  organisms  I  would  point  out 
that  wc  have  every  right  to  conclude  that  primitive 
ncurouous  elements  were  active  before  glandular,  for, 
ill  siudying  the  higher  animals,  when  an  idea  has  caused 
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disturbance  in  bodily  functioning  it  is  the  neurones 
which  have  primarily  governed  effect.” 

On  Jan.  18,  1922,  I  was  responsible  for  this  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Medical  Press  : 

“  Transmission  of  Acquired  Characters  is  transmission 
of  potential  neuronal  imioulses  as  acquired.  The  neuronal 
elements  of  the  impregnated  ovum  develop  in  accordance 
with  those  of  united  parents.  Advancement  of  capability 
is  clearly  seen  in  neurone  growth  in  the  living  being 
repeated  in  progeny.  There  can  be  no  other  explanation 
of  intellectual  and  physical  advancement,  emotion  being 
the  cement  for  the  building  up  of  experiences  or  facts.” 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  Jan.  21,  1922, 
a  correspondent  earnestly  appealed  for  information 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  Medical  Press  of  Feb,  1,  1922,  the  Editor 
wrote  : 

“  But  while  we  are  ignorant  as  to  how  the  germ  of  our 
various  feeling  potentialities  first  arose,  just  as  we  are  of 
the  origin  of  our  various  anatomical  characters,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  them,  so  far  as  it  has  proved 
serviceable  for  adaptation,  has  been  strengthened  by 
natural  selection.  Many  recent  thinkers  have  been  all 
too  ready  to  overlook  the  importance  of  this  factor  in 
biological  evolution.” 

The  last  sentence  is  very  deliberate,  but  it  is  quite 
a  kind  challenge  ;  it  might  even  be  a  gentle  criticism 
of  my  words  quoted  above  in  the  Medical  Press  of 
Jan.  18.  Howsoever,  I  am  pleased  to  make  answer 
to  this  if  I  may  be  allowed : 

Development  of  the  brain  means  multiplication  of 
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neurones ;  clcvelopnient  of  the  lirain  also  means 
multiplieation  of  museular  [)otentiaIities — in  other 
words,  it  means  a  fuller  ada})tation  to  environment — 
or  an  extension  of  effeetiveness. 

Of  course,  i)ositive  circling  comes  in  ;  affect  creates 
effect,  and  effect  creates  affect ;  multiplication  of 
neurones  makes  increase  of  muscular  capability,  and 
vice  versa. 

Darwin  gave  us  the  dii’cction  towards  proof  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  when  he  studied  the 
behaviour  of  fauna  under  domestication  ;  he  pointed 
out  that  variations  could  be  found,  and  by  design 
perpetuated,  to  the  point  of  “  breeding  true  ” — in 
birds  particularly,  but  also  in  dogs. 

Reflex  and  central  inflex  govern  structure.  We 
must  realise  that  increase  of  neurone  potentiality 
in  the  brain  can  occur  through  impulse — through 
exercise,  brought  about  by  special  sense  stimulus 
afforded  by  outside  influence  (environment). 

In  development  from  })rimitive  cellular  structure, 
even  before  the  amceba,  modification  of  structure 
came  through  the  ncuronous  element,  probably  jiro- 
duced  by,  but  certainly  developed  by,  environmental 
check  or  shock  or  urge  occurring  as  a  necessity  because 
of  the  inevitable  evolutional  truism  that  the  fittest 
must  survive. 

The  cause  of  organic  creation  and  growth  is  a 
question  that  is  beyond  the  clear  answ'ering  of  either 
theologians  or  scientists,  at  present.  Growth,  and 
check  fco  growth,  are  conditions  |)eculiar  to  existence, 
and  this  is  all  we  can  at  present  go  in  our  quest  for 
causations.  We  cannot  yet  answer  the  question 
scientifically — What  is  the  cause  of  life  ? 
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Brains  are  continuing  to  develop — as  they  have 
formerly  developed — in  accordance  with  environ¬ 
mental  stimulus,  if  not  in  weight  then  surely  in 
number  of  convolutions,  and  more  certainly  still  in 
complexity  and  capacity  for  functioning.  Human 
beings  are  ahead  of  the  higher  apes  ;  thus  we  have 
indications  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
that  are  obvious  because  human  beings  are  exhibiting 
enhanced  capabilities  as  the  years  go  on. 

What  the  ultimate  perfection  of  structure  and 
function  may  exactly  be,  and  whether  we  are  in  these 
days  being  rightly  directed  towards  it  in  evolution  or 
no,  nobody  can  answer  ;  but  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  best  of  humans  are  to-day  accomplishing  things 
undreamt  of  by  their  ancestors — things  requiring 
greater  brain  power — greater  neurone  development. 
And  progeny  is  inheriting  this  power  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt. 

An  amj)utated  dog’s  tail  or  man’s  leg  is  a  kind  of 
characteristic  that  is  not  transmitted.  Such  rapid 
happenings  do  not  belong  to  evolution  ;  they  bear 
no  comparison  with  variations  commonly  called 
“  sports.”  To  be  transmissible,  an  acquired  character 
must  first  be  neuronously  formed,  either  in  the 
brain  or  in  mere  collections  of  neurones  such  as 
belong  to  the  more  primitive  creatures.  Environ¬ 
ment  acts  on  the  brain  more  surely  than  does  a 
voice  on  a  central  exchange  in  an  artificial  electric 
system,  and  it  leaves  its  effect  in  human  brain 
sensitiveness.  There  is  more  or  less  permanency  in 
the  enhancement,  both  of  this  neurone  sensitiveness 
and  of  the  increased  facility  in  synaptic  conveyance. 

Quick,  large,  or  isolated  effects  in  neuronal  develop- 
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meats  arc  not  to  be  expected.  Definite  maternal 
imjn’essions  straight  from  motlicr  to  child  arc  not 
likely  to  be  found  very  frequently ;  although  enough 
supposed  examples  have  been  recorded  to  indicate 
that  such  direct  transmission  n.niy  be  possible,  yet 
careful  study  of  phobias  has  brought  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  examples  which  appear  to  be 
real  may  not  be  so.  In  two  severe  cases  of  dread  of 
birds,  the  mother  of  the  one  had  been  shocked  by  a 
bird  flying  into  her  flowing  hair,  and  the  mother  of 
the  other  had  been  a  worried  dealer  in  foreign  birds’ 
feathers,  yet  my  latest  study  of  these  cases  gives 
me  to  realise  the  possibility  that  each  patient  may 
have  been  terrified  by  birds  in  their  infancy  and 
not  through  their  mothers’  experiences,  a  tendency 
to  fear  anything  suddenly  fluttering  having  been 
common  to  both. 

The  closest  searchings  in  the  last  few  years  have 
made  me  more  certain  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters  through  neurones,  and  less  certain  that 
any  material  impressions  arc  provable  ;  but  I  shall 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  proofs  of  direct 
impressions  any  day  from  other  observers. 

Let  us  no\v  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  facts 
as  elicited  by  Darwin  and  others,  and  endeavour 
to  settle  the  main  question  through  the  light  of 
later  findings  and  by  careful  elimination  and 
deduction. 

I  propose  to  present  some  conclusions  which  to 
me  seem  incontrovertible.  Yet  they  arc  sure  to  be 
disjjuted,  for  there  are  temperaments  ready  to  “  go 
agin’  ”  anything  new,  but  I  will  promise  in  the  happiest 
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sporting  spirit  that  the  best  and  worst  of  critics 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  formulating  rebutting 
evidence. 

Darwin  noted  that  certain  birds  and  animals  in 
domestication  often  changed  in  character  much  more 
rapidly  than  similar  kinds  in  the  wild. 

My  work,  more  than  forty  years  after  Darwin’s, 
serves  to  show  that  fantail  and  pouter  pigeons 
respectively — to  pick  out  the  best  illustrative  ex¬ 
amples — have  a  neurone  central  mechanism  which 
not  only  responds  to  outside  affects  causing  reflexes, 
but  from  these  reflexes  spring  inflexes  to  effects, 
causing  the  tail  to  fan  and  the  neck  to  pout. 

Now  what  has  caused  these  fanning  and  pouting 
functions  to  develop  from  the  common  pigeon  ? 
My  answer  is  that  domestication  has  involved  more 
or  less  confinement  in  closer  quarters  than  in  the 
wild,  which  has  led  to  ease  and  leisure,  while  the 
stimulus  of  feeding  generously,  with  little  exercise 
taken,  has  caused  increased  sexual  habit.  The 
latter  has  led  to  extra  spread  of  tail  and  pout  of  neck 
through  increase  of  reflex  and  inflex,  while  in  positive 
circling  the  fanning  and  pouting  have  favoured 
attraction  and  the  increase  of  sexual  habit,  to  make 
the  trend  of  variation  all  the  quicker  and  certain. 
In  case  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  birds  and 
animals  would  be  equally  likely  to  produce  variations 
in  domestication,  I  must  point  out  that  pigeons  have 
shown  themselves  specially  prone  to  exhibit  varia¬ 
tions,  probably  because  they  are  more  demonstrative 
in  love-making  than  other  birds  in  captivity. 

Thus  a  study  of  artificial  selection,  where  changes 
are  hastened  by  certain  modifications  being  paired 
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with  tlie  like,  making  offspring  that  exhibits  similar 
modifications,  helps  us  to  realise  what  has  taken 
place  under  natural  selection.  We  arc  bound  to 
note  the  iirobability  that  what  has  occurred  rapidly 
in  the  one  under  our  very  eyes  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  other  very  slowly  over  a  vast  number  of  years. 

Fanning  and  pouting  prove  not  only  inheritance 
of  particular  acquirements,  but  also  neuronal  ex¬ 
tensions  from  reflexes  which  cause  muscular  develop¬ 
ments  and  movements.  Thus  we  are  not  only 
fortified  fully  in  our  belief  that  there  could  be  no 
such  inheritance  without  neuronal  development,  but 
we  sec  clearly  that  the  interactional  theory  gives  us 
an  easier  understanding  of  this  development. 

In  case  any  critic  should  wish  to  try  conclusions 
over  the  word  acquirement,  I  had  better  declare 
stiaightway  that  there  is  no  difference  in  mechanism 
between  the  various  ways  of  acquiring — no  difference 
in  the  physiological  processes  involved.  Incidental 
variations  are  acquirements  either  originated  by 
some  known  special  excitation  of  environment 
{e.g.  sexual),  or  they  may  be  due  to  an  unknown 
influence  ;  they  are  acquirements  for  the  purposes 
of  our  main  argument,  however  they  have  been 
brought  about. 

How  the  sharp  lines  of  distinction  between  definite 
rspecies  have  come  about  will  lie  far  better  understood 
ifroni  the  following  study  of  circling  taken  from  my 
imanual  of  instruction  (Nezv  Era  Esychology),  pub¬ 
lished  privately  in  1921,  which  j)articulai ly  deals 
•with  methods  of  training  disordered  nerve  and 
thought  systems. 
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The  Circling  Process 

For  something  more  than  a  decade  the  expression 
“  Vicious  Circle  ”  has  been  applied  to  processes 
which  are  mutually  operative,  or  interacting.  A 
common  example  is  worry  causing  indigestion,  when 
indigestion,  in  turn,  causes  more  worry.  Another 
familiar  instance  is  when  high  wages  cause  higher 
prices,  and  high  prices  make  demands  for  higher 
wages. 

In  pursuing  psychological  investigations  into  inter¬ 
active  circling,  as  being  imperative  in  the  study  of 
psychology  generally,  I  found  that  not  only  is  the 
process  of  paramount  importance  to  all  thinkers, 
especially  biologists,  medical  scientists,  and  sociolo¬ 
gists,  but  a  right  conception  of  the  very  opposite 
at  once  seemed  to  be  just  as  necessary  if  the  real 
nature  of  some  of  our  most  familiar  and  fundamental 
phenomena  were  to  be  understood. 

On  finding  that  it  was  quite  as  important  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  very  opposite  of  the  vicious  circle,  I  felt 
obliged  to  adopt  new  terms.  I  chose  to  call  vicious 
circling  by  the  name  negative  circling  ;  its  opposite, 
that  is  favourable,  I  termed  positive  circling.  I 
felt  bound  to  recognise  equally  clearly  that  happiness 
helped  digestion  and  that  good  digestion  helped 
happiness. 

But  a  much  more  interesting  conclusion  was  to  come, 
namely,  an  answer  to  the  question  :  Why  should  there 
be  this  very  definite  and  })owerful  interaction  in 
nature  ?  For  it  is  so  very  common — so  frequently 
seen  in  all  sorts  of  phenomena.  Indeed,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  physiological  or  even  psychological 
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process  without  it.  In  searching  for  an  answer,  one 
could  scarcely  avoid  recalling  the  teachings  of  Darwin 
as  regards  “  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

Is  it  not  quite  clear  to  us  that  this  process  of 
reciprocal  action,  or  developmental  interaction,  has 
the  effect  of  emphasising  or  increasing  differentiation 
Avith  a  vicAv  to  securing  variation  ?  Once  a  balance 
is  ui)sct — it  may  be  by  an  unknown  influence  one 
way  or  another — we  have  in  this  circling  process  a 
doubling  of  forces  either  way. 

Having  many  years  ago  found  the  laws  that 
Negatives  tend  to  beget  Negatives  and  Positives  Posi¬ 
tives,  in  physiological  and  psychological  activities, 
the  purpose  for  which  they  operate  now  seems  to  be 
clear. 

These  laws  help  us  to  understand  far  better  the 
formation  and  persistency  of  variations  of  all  kinds, 
right  up  to  the  point  of  “  breeding  true.”  We  can 
also  readily  see  why  variations  are  often  very  difficult 
to  alter  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  worry  less  when  indigestion 
is  present ;  it  is  not  easy  to  lessen  either  wages  or 
high  prices.  Nevertheless,  this  should  by  no  means 
dishearten  anybody.  If  sufficiently  strong  efforts 
are  made  in  wise  direction  as  against  both  interacting 
evils — or  all,  if  there  are  more  than  two,  as  there 
usually  are — the  whole  correction  of  negative  to 
positive  can  be  accomplished  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

Any  reader  going  carefully  over  the  pages  of 
Advanced  Suggestion,  will  find  that  there  gradually 
comes  into  view  the  root  biological  explanation 
for  evolutionary  structural  changes ;  that  cei  tain 
acquiied  characters  are  transmitted,  and  that  vuria- 
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tions  and  mutations  depend  upon  the  effect  of  en¬ 
vironment  —  upon  environmental  influences  upon 
neurones.  Some  seientists  have  reeently  considered 
that  the  endocrine  glands  have  primarily  governed 
variations,  but  long  ago  I  pointed  out  that  neurones 
have  first  affeeted  glands,  before  ever  glands  affeeted 
neurones — from  the  most  elementary  eell  agglomera¬ 
tions  onwards.  I  contend  that  it  was  neuronal 
behaviour  and  influence  that  first  fashioned  the 
glandular  elements. 

There  could  be  no  better  reason  found  why  just 
everything  in  nature  is  constituted  in  variations,  as  a 
rule,  than  that  'progress  is  intended  through  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters.  And  so  that  the  great  purpose 
— the  making  of  progress — may  be  the  better  under¬ 
stood,  and  so  that  the  most  perfeet  provision  for  it 
may  be  deeply  realised,  I  have  only  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  M.  Charles  Riehet’s  recent  work — though  to 
differ  with  him  entirely  as  to  his  conelusions.  His 
very  errors  serve  to  emphasise  my  points  ;  they  are 
useful,  for  it  is  mainly  through  mistakes  that  nearly 
all  kinds  of  aeeuraeies  are  arrived  at.  He  set  out  to 
find  regularity,  but  he  unwittingly  taught  us  how 
impossible  it  was  to  find  dependable  rhythm  in  nature. 
His  exjieriments  and  eonclusions  regarding  human 
funetional  time  measurements  have  been  referred  to 
in  a  contribution  to  The  Times  of  Jan.  31,  1922. 

Those  who  consider  that  jisyehology  has  greatly 
advaneed  recently  in  Great  Britain  will  feel  obliged  to 
disagree  with  his  findings,  whieh  are  based  upon  an 
entirely  erroneous  eoneeption  as  to  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  volition.  He  has  “  suggested  to  the 
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French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  there  may  be  a 
measurable  i)sycholo<>ical  unit  of  time,  a  maximum 
rate  per  second  at  which  thought  can  vibrate.”  lie 
has  taken  a  familiar  sentence  of  sixteen  syllables 
”  as  distinct  exercises  of  volition,”  and  has  tried  to 
measure  their  maximum  frequency  in  a  minute  of 
time  by  getting  various  ])cople  to  repeat  the  sentence 
over  and  over  again.  Thus  he  has  found  that  “the 
average  was  710  syllables  in  a  minute.” 

He  has  concluded,  therefore,  “  that  the  maximum 
number  of  elementary  thoughts  or  acts  of  volition  is 
12'5  to  a  second,”  and  that  thought  “  can  vibrate 
about  twelve  times  in  a  second  ...  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  fact”  from  which  we  may  standardise  time. 

The  real  fact  is  that  syllables  of  sentences  oft 
repeated  are  not  examples  of  separate  volition  at  all ; 
they  are  examples  of  autonomous  actions,  which,  of 
course,  have  merely  been  first  founded  by  volition. 
Rejieating  sentences  is  thus  in  exactly  the  same 
category  as  swinging  dumbbells,  playing  the  piano, 
and  writing ;  all  these  are  autonomous  acts  which 
have  been  volitionally  and  carefully  learnt. 

They  are  undoubtedly  brain-cell  acts,  but  they 
are  not  acts  of  volition.  Repetition  has  made  them 
for  the  most  part  independent  of  the  originally 
constructive  volition.  Moreover,  being  autonomous 
acts,  they  are  as  sure  to  vary  in  different  individuals 
as  will  any  kind  of  mental  or  muscular  capability — 
to  mention  only  two,  memory  and  piano-playing 
dexterity. 

When  the  rapidity  of  a  blow  of  the  fist  upon  an 
object  made  for  testing,  such  as  Dalton’s  machine  in 
the  anthropomctrical  laboratory  at  South  Ivensington, 
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has  been  found  to  vary  from  16  feet  to  22  feet  per 
seeond,  while  the  trained  fighter,  Carpentier,  can  strike 
a  blow  as  fast  as  88  feet  per  second,  even  allowing  for 
any  reasonable  amount  of  errors  in  testing,  we  can 
at  once  realise  that  the  smaller  repeated  muscular 
efforts  of  speech  must  vary  very  greatly  in  rapidity, 
whether  they  be  truly  voluntary  or  purely  automatic. 

It  follows  that  all  the  further  conclusions  which 
M.  Richet  has  found,  from  the  particular  experiments, 
are  useless,  excepting  that  they  serve  very  eloquently 
to  impress  upon  us  the  great  necessity  for  a  much 
wider  knowledge  of  that  psychology  which  has  been 
advanced  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  M.  Richet  is 
not  aware  of. 

There  can  be  no  sufficiently  accurate  time  measure¬ 
ment  of  muscular  movement  from  which  we  can 
derive  a  standard.  The  intention  of  the  Creator  was 
to  fashion  differences  in  everything.  No  two  tangible 
things  can  be  found  alike  in  the  whole  of  natural 
structure,  and  therefore  no  two  natural  functions. 
Twins  are  quite  unlike  one  another ;  but  an  easier 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  no  two  of 
which  can  ever  be  found  exactly  alike. 

It  is  out  of  this  universal  scheme  of  differences 
that  progress  evolves,  nature  abhorring  a  sameness  as 
studiously  as  a  vacuum — being  lavishly  provident  as 
regards  variety,  and  shrewdly  economic  as  regards 
space.  Those  who  attempt  to  study  nature  are  only 
mocked  and  misled  if  they  imagine  that  they  can  find 
departure  from  this  differential  rule — the  only  tangible 
rule,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  has  no  exception.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  exception  in  searching 
a  lifetime.  People  may  imagine  that  many  vegetable 
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seeds  are  exactly  alike  ;  but  the  grown  plants  from 
them  will  prove  that  they  never  were. 

Thus  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  most  perfect  provision  for  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  variations  being  the  great  rule  of 
creation,  without  any  chance  of  exception ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  facts  which  nobody  can 
now  escape  from — ^however  astutely  arguments  may 
be  searched  for  and  levelled  against  them — proving 
not  only  that  acquired  characters  are  inheritaljle, 
but  that  in  the  neuronal  clement  lies  the  secret  of 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters — where  impulses 
take  place,  which,  according  to  recent  researches  made 
in  order  to  discover  the  constitution  of  matter,  are 
most  likely  of  an  electric  nature. 

We  should  expect  that  “  breeding  true  ”  is  ex¬ 
emplified  under  natural  selection  better  than  under 
artificial  selection.  In  the  former,  length  of  time 
and  the  operations  of  positive  circling  have  been 
more  firmly  and  roundly  definitive.  Reversions  “  to 
type”  are  bound  to  be  commoner  over  a  short  period 
amongst  domesticated  changes  than  during  the 
thousands  of  years  occupied  by  natural  influences : 
variations  are  sooner  made  in  domestication,  and 
therefore  less  easily  kept.  We  must  never  forget, 
also,  that  human  beings  are  animals  under  domestica¬ 
tion,  in  the  evolutionary  sense  in  which  Darwin  used 
the  word  domestication  :  much  difficulty  has  arisen  in 
the  past,  in  studying  inheritance,  through  forgetting 
this  fact. 

Accentuation  and  furtherance  of  differentiation 
have  therefore  been  brought  about  by  multiplication 
in  the  process  of  “  circling,”  according  to  the  above 
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laws.  For  example,  the  ereet  posture  has  permitted 
inerease  in  eapability,  whieh  inerease  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  aecentuate  the  ereet  posture.  Bipedal 
came  to  mark  itself  more  definitely  from  quadrupedal 
because  of  the  law  that  more  affect  makes  more 
effect,  and  vice  versa.  Animate  process  is  never  a 
single  affair :  the  l)urning  of  inanimate  material 
makes  inorganic  material.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  known  as  inorganic  remaking  organic  structure. 
Amongst  living  things  we  find  that  man  can  make 
conditions  which  help  to  strengthen  man,  and  that  a 
giraffe  can  reach  high  for  food  to  secure  a  kind  of  life 
that  makes  more  giraffes. 

While  organic  positive  circling  exists  in  order  to 
secure  progress,  inanimate  things  can  never  progress, 
because  they  can  exhibit  no  structural  variations 
to  permit  progress  through  ultimately  making  species 
distinct — once  variations  have  given  effect  which  in 
turn  affects.  Finally,  the  fittest  species  survive 
according  as  they  compete  with  other  species  en 
masse. 

The  better  adaptation  to  environment,  the  stronger 
jihysically  ;  therefore  the  better  will  procuration  be  ; 
the  stronger  the  issue  the  better  will  be  its  adaptation 
to  environment. 

In  my  opinion  the  power  of  scent  has  acted  as 
effectually  in  natural  selection  as  anything  else.  In 
animals  below  apes  the  power  of  scent  is  enormous 
— roughly  gaugable  according  to  comparative  length 
of  nose.  The  erect  posture  shortened  the  nose,  for 
other  tremendous  advantages  obtained  by  the  erect 
posture — four,  or  five  (tail),  })rehensile  limbs,  for 
example — permitted  more,  and  finer,  movements,  and 
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brain  developments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  longer  the  nose  of  apes  the  more  do  they  tend  to 
“  herd  ”  for  safety  in  the  hills,  e.g.  baboons.  Power 
of  seent  eame  in  greatly  in  horned  animals,  which  differ 
in  structure  very  little  in  most  respects.  Gorillas 
and  man  do  not  “  herd  ”  like  deer  or  baboons. 

Increase  in  physical  capability  came  to  include  the 
development  of  huge  olfactory  organs  because 
searching  for  mates  required  this  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them — even  more  perhaps  than  it  re¬ 
quired  horns  for  fighting.  Large  olfactory  organs 
are  also  a  help  in  finding  food.  I  am  of  opinion,  after 
years  of  particular  study  of  the  question,  that  it  is 
powers  of  scent  and  hearing  in  birds  that  afford 
practically  their  whole  capability  for  migrating — 
nine-tenths,  say — vision  making  up  the  one-tenth 
when  comparatively  close  to  a  goal. 

I  have  only  referred  to  three  particular  powers  in 
positive  circling  that  make  for  origin  of  species, 
those  of  muscle,  brain,  and  olfactory  organs.  These 
three  have  been  the  chief  arcs  of  the  circling  ;  but  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  definiteness  and  speed  in 
evolution  have  lieen  greatly  multiplied  by  yet  other 
forces  than  these.  We  can  well  imagine  many  minor 
forces  to  have  been  operative  :  such  as  shape,  giving 
speed  and  attractiveness,  in  addition  to  height  and 
weight  ;  colour,  offering  both  distinctiveness  and 
attractiveness. 

It  will  thus  be  realised  that  the  making  of  multiples 
must  result  in  clear  demarcation  in  quick  time,  in 
comparison  with  what  would  be  expected  from 
just  one  departure — from  one  effect  making  no  return 
affect. 
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The  Correctness  of  Darwinism 

There  are  two  outstanding  proofs  that  Darwin 
was  right  in  his  main  theories.  The  first  is  those 
changes  in  structure  that  are  going  on  now,  and  that 
have  taken  place  all  along,  as  shown  by  the  effects 
which  brain  impressions  of  parents  have  upon 
progeny — however  minute  ;  the  second  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  circling  and  its  meaning,  which  is  the 
return  influence  created  by  reaction  on  action. 
When  it  is  realised  that  increase  of  potentiality  in  a 
developmental  direction  takes  place  by  geometrical 
progression,  that  is,  by  the  multiplication  of  forces 
according  as  every  fresh  one  is  generated,  then  the 
great  spaces  between  species  are  at  once  accounted 
for,  enabling  us  to  conclude  that  each  species  came 
from  another  in  a  once  continuous  chain. 

For  example,  the  higher  the  neck  of  the  giraffe 
extended,  the  stronger  became  the  general  muscula¬ 
ture,  which  latter  further  permitted  a  multiplication 
of  forces  separating  it  from  those  examples  not  ex¬ 
hibiting  this  tendency  to  positive  departure  from  the 
standard  in  length  of  neck. 

Emotion  is  the  biggest  builder  of  variety.  Thus 
the  neck  became  the  chief  departure  in  the  giraffe 
because  of  the  keen  excitement  of  reaching,  which 
produced  deftness  of  moving  the  head  and  neck. 
The  hind  legs  of  the  kangaroo  became  large  through 
variation  in  leg  muscles,  while  leaping  was  at  the 
same  time  selected  instead  of  all-fours  progression. 

Height  of  trees  in  abundance,  and  drought  of  ground, 
gave  environmental  variations  that  made  the  giraffe ; 
while  the  shorter  shrub  growth  in  patches  of  Australia 
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caused  not  so  high  a  reaching  but  a  necessity  for  the 
kangaroo  to  jum]i  from  one  bush  to  another  without 
coming  down  too  often  from  its  licad  altitude  ;  yet 
both  the  giraffe  and  the  kangaroo  can  bring  their 
heads  to  the  ground  to  eat  or  drink  when  they  wish. 

Similarly,  comparatively  recently  in  evolution  we 
have  olitained  such  specimens  as  the  bull-dog,  once 
selected  for  fighting,  and  having  massive  head,  jaws, 
and  shoulders  ;  also  we  have  the  Scalyham,  good  for 
fighting  foxes  in  burrows  in  the  ground  ;  tame  animals 
being  so  mueh  more  ready  to  vary  both  on  account  of 
their  rapidly  altering  environments  and  the  uses  for 
whieh  they  are  required  by  man. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION 

SUCH  judgment  as  springs  from  the  common 
sense  of  the  layman  is  bound  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  fortifying  the  medical  profession 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  causation  and  cure  of 
a  very  common  disease,  consumption :  it  amounts  to 
an  economic  law,  that  when  the  public  reaches  satis¬ 
faction  the  medical  profession  is  bound  to  develop 
greater  acumen  and  confidence — and  vice  versa.  Here 
I  write  very  particularly  for  both  classes  of  people. 

It  has  been  declared  by  those  in  authority  that 
sanatorium  treatment  for  consumption — the  most 
extensive  form  of  treatment  ever  adopted — has 
failed  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  means  of  cure.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  why  it  has  failed,  and 
indicate  what  ap])car  to  be  the  most  promising  lines 
of  procedure  for  the  future. 

The  fact  has  long  ago  been  established  that  we 
need  not  fear  so  much  the  organisms  of  consunij)tion, 
for  they  are  eveiywhere.  It  amounts  to  a  truism 
that  they  will  only  attack  certain  people.  Therefore 
it  is  the  soil  which  needs  our  chief  study.  I  have 
closely  investigated  instances  such  as  this  :  A  young 
man  for  two  years  occupied  the  same  bed  with  his 
consumptive  brother  in  a  small,  badly  ventilated 
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room.  Though  the  brother  had  been  all  this  time 
aetually  in  the  virulent  stage,  as  elearly  shown  in 
the  earefully  taken  history  of  the  ease,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  during  whieh  time  there 
was  careless  expectoration  on  the  bedclothes  and 
elsewhere  in  the  room,  without  any  means  whatever 
of  proper  antiscj>tic  cleansing,  yet  the  one  who  was 
well  in  health,  and  who  kept  so  by  means  which  were 
mainly  in  the  cheerfully  athletic  and  Sandowistic 
category,  remains  so  to  this  day  after  forty  years. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  kind  which  show 
clearly  that  where  the  soil  is  sound,  vital,  and  resistive, 
tubercular  disease  will  not  attack  it.  There  are, 
moreover,  examples  without  number  which  indicate 
that  a  soil  favourable  to  the  disease  has  been,  and 
therefore  can  be,  made  into  a  healthy — unfavour¬ 
able  one  for  the  bacilli — by  “  certain  means  ” — chiefly 
by  some  turn  of  events  which  has  brought  ease  of 
mind — im})rovemcnt  in  spirits,  shall  we  call  it  ? — 
healthier  conditions  of  living,  acting  in  positive 
circling. 

Still  greater  proof  exists  in  the  number  of  people 
who  have  been  attacked  and  who  have  soon  recovered 
spontaneously — statistics  having  l)ccn  compiled  as 
accurately  as  possible  to  be  conclusive  and  very 
significant — without  anything  having  ])een  known  of 
the  incidence  until  imst-morlern  examination  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  following  death  from  other 
causes,  has  brought  to  light  evidences  of  lung  disease 
that  had  once  been  there  but  that  had  in  time  somehow 
become  cured.  Undoubtedly  in  some  of  the  cases 
the  individuals  have  just  ha})pencd  accidentally  on 
just  that  ha[)])y  turn  of  events  in  their  earlier  career 
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which  has  increased  vitality,  improved  the  outlook, 
and  forbidden  the  disease  to  develop  any  further. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  treatments  which  have 
been  successful  in  curing  certain  cases  of  consumption, 
I  have  observed,  so  conclusively  as  to  render  the 
phenomenon  to  be  considered  a  virtual  law,  that  some 
sort  of  hopeful  happiness  as  to  the  future  (not  the 
misleading  spes  phthisica  really  begotten  of  chronic 
despair — the  false  hope  of  the  consumptive — -which 
is  quite  another  thing)  conduces  to  cure  as  much  as 
anything.  Therefore  routine  and  habits  that  en¬ 
courage  this  feeling  come  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
for  our  consideration.  It  is  not  so  much  a  rigid 
routine  of  open  windows  and  good  food  which  gives 
good  effects ;  cure  finally  depends  upon  whether 
these  means,  and  others  previously  referred  to,  help 
in  producing  a  happier  state  of  feeling — of  mind. 
Some  sort  of  congenial  employment  is  likely  to 
engender  a  helpful  spirit. 

That  favourable  surroundings  alone  cannot  be  the 
chief  desideratum  is  very  well  indicated  by  the  many 
puzzling  instances  which  have  occurred  of  some  of 
the  best  athletes  (prize-winners),  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  dwellers  in  farmhouses  in  the  country,  who  have 
died  from  a  rapid  form  of  the  disease.  The  nervous 
or  mental  factor  is  thus  forced  upon  us  as  being 
most  important  in  our  broad  consideration.  I  have 
found  in  a  close  study  of  such  instances  that  the 
temperament  has  been  highly  sensitive,  mucli  in¬ 
clined  to  strenuousness,  and  given  to  fits  of  depression 
when  accomplishment  has  not  been  wholly  satisfjung. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  causation  of 
consumption  j)roperly  without  observing  the  very 
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important  jirocess  of  physiological  reciprocity,  not 
only  as  a  scientific  object  lesson,  but  as  a  faetor 
in  common-sense  reasoning,  a  process  which  I 
have  explained  in  previous  chapters  as  positive 
circling.  If  food  helps  towards  happiness,  then 
hap})iness  also  helps  towards  good  digestion  and 
increases  the  benefits  to  l)e  derived  from  food.  Now, 
feeling  better  conduces  to  ha}){)iness,  and  this  helps 
towards  getting  further  better.  This  positive  process, 
again,  is  the  opposite  of  vicious  or  negative  circling 
where  bad  food  causes  depression  of  spirits ;  the 
latter  produces  indigestion  which  minimises  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  kind  of  food.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  stronger  sense  of  potential 
vitality  should  be  encouraged — ^in  the  full  belief  that 
it  is  there  if  we  can  only  elicit  it. 

It  was  long  ago  oliserved  l)y  scientists  that  the 
digestive  })owers  of  consumptives  were  usually  very 
poor.  Big  books  have  been  written  in  the  past  upon 
this  particular  feature  alone.  My  own  researches 
have  proved  that  the  cause  of  this  indigestion  in 
certainly  well  over  75  })cr  cent,  of  cases  has  been 
depressed  spirits. 

Let  us  now  study  the  question  of  vitality  from  a 
very  purposive  angle.  What  is  it  that  helps  at 
once,  more  than  anything,  to  tone  up  the  mental 
spirits  and  to  bring  about  enhanced  vitality  ?  It 
is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  physiological  process 
of  breathing.  Our  first  question  for  the  moment 
must  therefore  be.  What  really  is  vitality  ?  This 
is  ))est  answered  by  imagining  what  would  happen 
if  either  the  heart  or  the  lungs  worked  badly  :  it 
must  be  concluded  that  vitality  is  produced  by  the 
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air  we  breathe  ;  but  in  human  beings  it  is  impossible 
to  leave  out  of  aeeount  the  faet  that  vitality  also 
depends  immensely  upon  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
— upon  the  general  nervous  system.  If  the  blood 
is  of  poor  quality  the  heart  is  weak  ;  the  brain  is 
weak  ;  everything  works  weakly.  If  the  air  breathed 
is  of  poor  quality  the  whole  system  must  suffer.  The 
blood  beeomes  poor  in  quality  when  the  amount  of 
air  taken  in  by  breathing  is  not  exhilarating  enough. 
We  are  now  studying  also  preventive  medieine. 

It  is  not  suffieient  for  us  to  deeide  that  one  of  the 
first  faetors  in  maintaining  vitality  is  the  amount  or 
kind  of  air  we  breathe  :  we  should  rather  consider 
that  it  is  positive  circling  which  secures  a  healthy 
vitality,  and  that  this  is  constituted  of  happy  ideas 
co-operating  with  the  taking  in  of  enough  good  food 
as  well  as  oxygen  of  the  air.  Then,  again,  it  is  clear 
that  the  amount  of  oxygen  will  depend  not  only 
upon  purity  of  air,  but  also  distinctly  upon  breathing 
capacity — that  is,  upon  the  amount  of  muscular  and 
other  physiological  work  done  by  the  whole  respira¬ 
tory  mechanism  as  well  as  by  the  lungs  themselves. 

Our  first  physically  vital  necessity  is  therefore  a 
pair  of  lungs  which  will  act  well.  Why  should  not 
all  lungs  act  well  ?  Because  the  mental  and  physical 
conditions  of  life  may  cause  the  muscles  of  breathing 
to  be  either  poorly  developed  or  temporarily  weak, 
through  causes  which  will  certainly  include  want  of 
exercise.  If  we  examine  typical  examples  of  healthy, 
lusty  athletes  on  the  one  hand,  and  ])alc,  puny, 
sickly  looking  sedentary  cmj)loy^cs  on  tlie  other, 
we  shall  find  that  the  former  take  good  deep  in¬ 
spirations  as  a  haliit,  through  training,  while  the 
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latter  exhibit  shallow  breathing  ;  the  foriner  have 
strong  muscles  through  being  obliged  to  exercise 
their  lungs,  because  the  pleasure  of  it  alone  entails 
this  ;  the  latter  j)robably  never  play  games  which 
require  increased  breathing,  being  employed  in  occupa¬ 
tions  that  depress  the  spirits  and  cramp  the  chest. 

“  Early  diagnosis  is  wanted,  above  all,”  say  the 
administrative  authorities.  How  shall  we  find  the 
cases  soon  enough  to  be  able  to  check  the  disease 
before  it  has  gone  too  far  ?  This  is  an  important 
question  asked  by  those  who  are  concerned  witli 
the  vitality  of  the  nation — with  the  public  healtli 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  million,  for  either  war  or 
peace.  Surface  measuring  is  a  method  which  has 
been  deemed  to  be  sufficient  by  some  in  the  past. 
Height,  chest  measurement,  and  weight  have  been 
taken  ;  but  these  have  been  found  to  Ijc  ridiculously 
misleading.  A  fat  man  with  an  enormous  chest 
measurement  is  usually  very  unfit  for  exertion, 
while  a  thin,  light  runner  will  have  vitality  enough 
to  do  a  Marathon  distance,  provided  his  chest 
capacity  is  good. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  measurement  of  chest 
capacity  should  be  the  first  means  of  judging  physical 
fitness.  Height  and  weight  no  more  indicate  physical 
power  than  size  of  the  head  affords  proof  of  intelli¬ 
gence  :  it  is  now  well  known  that  mental  capability 
depends  not  upon  the  mere  size  of  the  brain,  but 
upon  the  way  in  which  its  cells,  massed  in  convolu¬ 
tions,  act :  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  vitality 
of  quite  a  small  man  in  stature  may  be  very  great. 

And  what  is  the  lesson  ?  In  future  the  exercise 
of  lung  power  will  become  a  prime  duty  for  all  those 
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who  do  not  show  a  normal,  healthy  breathing 
capacity.  Every  person,  whether  ill  or  well,  should 
learn  what  their  capaeity  is  ;  defieieney  will  imme¬ 
diately  point  the  advisability  of  employing  the  best  of 
all  natural  remedies.  There  eomes  into  full  view 
therefore  the  very  first  diagnostie  means  for  distin¬ 
guishing  eon  sumption  at  an  early  stage,  namely,  the 
measurement  of  ehest  capaeity. 

Abnormally  low  breathing  capaeity  will  indieate 
either  danger  impending,  or  that  aetual  disease  has 
just  started.  The  belief  is  fast  gaining  ground  that 
the  pleasantest  and  most  important — as  well  as  the 
easiest — of  all  healthy  exereises  is  the  training  of 
the  lungs  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  got  out  of  them. 

Exercises  of  most  kinds  make  peo{)le  feel  hap})y 
beeause  they  are  aetually  felt  and  known  to  be 
healthy.  Sanatorium  treatment  having  failed,  in 
my  opinion  chiefly  beeause  there  have  not  been  line 
enough  individual  adjustments  towards  making  the 
mind  happy  and  hopeful,  I  would  recommend  that 
in  future  the  temperament  and  worry  history  of 
each  patient  should  be  most  earefully  judged,  so  that 
treatment  may  be  applied  with  that  amount  of 
special  consideration  whieh  is  likely  to  produee  a 
sense  of  returning  vitality  in  the  mind  as  well  as 
actual  feelings  of  recovering  vigour  in  the  body. 

While  admitting  that  manual  work  prescribed  for 
consumptives,  or  those  threatened  with  the  disease, 
may  of  itself  cause  them  to  breathe  more  deeply,  it  is 
clear  that  the  work  must  be  interesting  or  it  will 
create  the  very  op{)osite  mood  to  that  cheerfulness 
which  wc  know  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  good 
digestion — and  which  so  greatly  determines  vitality. 
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A  Particular  Study  of  Tubercular  Disease 

The  number  of  people  living  who  suffer  from 
deformed  spines  is  very  large — having  regard  for 
the  very  serious  nature  of  the  disorder — they  are 
due  usually  to  tubereular  disease  of  some  of  the 
bones  of  the  spine. 

Short  in  stature,  obviously  living  under  great 
disadvantages,  eramped  as  to  the  ehest,  often  rather 
thin  and  ill-looking,  sueh  people  have  been,  to  me, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  greatest  mj^steries  that 
eould  be  eneountered  in  medieal  life. 

Here  we  have  a  little  people  battling  with  life’s 
difficulties  heroically,  and  even  smilingly  as  a  rule, 
under  conditions  which  one  would  imagine  were 
threatening  an  early  if  not  sometimes  a  sudden  death. 
They  appear,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  to  possess  a 
deformed  spine,  when  quite  a  him})  indicates  an  angle 
of  broken-down  bone.  In  fact  such  sufferers  actually 
possess  a  spine  which  has  been  so  diseased  that  it 
has  failed  to  hold  normally  ;  it  has  “  given  way  ”  at 
the  spot,  because  vertebral  sections  have  become 
})artially  destroyed.  All  such  have  clearly  a  s})inal 
column  that  has  become  so  weak  that  it  would  not 
remain  in  a  normally  straight  position. 

And  yet  so  many  of  these  })co])le  seem  able  to  go 
on  living,  most  of  them  to  enjoy  life,  and  many  even 
to  earn  their  living  by  hard  work  ! 

Such  studies  cannot  fail  to  l)c  interesting.  They 
are  scientifically  very  imjiortant.  They  are  at  first 
mystifying,  and  by  the  very  contradictory  character 
of  their  “  make-u})  ”  they  constitute  very  valuable 
material  for  our  analysis ;  for  it  is  by  studying 
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difficult  problems  of  the  kind  that  we  move  further 
along  the  paths  making  for  full  knowledge  generally. 

Let  us  examine  this  problem,  therefore,  as  one  that 
must  be  most  captivating  for  all  health  enthusiasts. 

We  have  before  us  an  instance  of  grave  disease,  usu¬ 
ally  tubercular,  which  has  attacked  the  spinal  column 
of  vertebrae.  Could  there  be  anything  more  likely 
to  upset  not  only  the  shape  and  form,  but  the  various 
internal  mechanisms  and  physiological  processes  ? 

First,  of  course,  there  is  pain  and  disability  as 
regards  movements,  necessitating  keeping  still,  and 
sometimes  even  a  rigid  fixture  by  means  of  apparatus — 
at  one  time  it  is  expensively  meehanieal,  at  another 
it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  complete  envelopment 
of  a  close  and  rigidly  fitting  plaster  of  Paris  jaeket. 
But  all  this  by  the  way. 

What  we  should  study  most  is  the  reeovery  and  the 
span  of  life  which  these  wonderful  little  people  reaeh, 
when  the  aetivity  of  the  disease  stops  and  they  are 
left  with  a  pronounced  deformity  which  doubles 
them  up  and  cramps  particularly  the  lungs,  rendering 
them  individually  about  the  most  fragile  specimens  of 
survival  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look  upon. 

After  tubereular  disease  has  excavated  a  spinal 
vertebra,  and  led  to  all  but  a  complete  break  in  the 
bony  continuity  of  the  backbone,  would  it  not  seem 
certain  that  cramped  lungs,  being  pressed  down  by  a 
doubling  up  of  the  upper  on  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  would  cause  disease  of  the  lungs  of  a  certainty  ? 

Yet  these  people  happen  on  repair  locally,  in  the 
spine — though  never  to  straightness  and  full  strength, 
because  some  bone  is  destroyed — and  on  repair  gener¬ 
ally,  yet  are  often  able  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly. 
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Many  times  they  will  outlive  stronger  and  healthier 
made  people. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  form  of  remarkable 
recovery  from  disability  and  disease,  and  yet  more 
remarkable  survival,  under  an  exceptionally  severe 
handicap  of  defective  conformation  of  bone  suppoi’t 
that  for  ever  after  obtains  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  the  first  illness  has  led  to 
conditions  of  living  which  have  acted  as  a  contrast 
to  what  went  on  l^efore  the  disease  set  in,  for  if  the 
same  conditions  went  on  which  caused  it  then  the 
continuance  of  it  would  be  certain  until  early  death. 
Recognition  of  the  disease,  therefore,  has  led  to 
methods  being  adopted  that  were  likely  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  disease.  What  have  been  the  methods  ? 

Was  it  diet,  medicine,  or  rest  ?  Probably  all  three. 
Doubtless  all  three.  Then  we  should  conclude  that 
the  general  tone  of  the  system  had  been  low  before 
the  attack.  But  sometimes  it  may  be  that  the  diet 
has  not  l)ecn  |)oor  before  the  attack.  In  this  case 
the  system  must  have  l)ccn  low  in  tone,  while  rest 
and  medicines  advised  liavc  led  to  a  partial  cure  and 
prolongation  of  life. 

But  now  let  us  inquire  what  it  is  that  keeps  such 
people  well  and  ha})py  for  years  after  active  disease 
of  the  bone  has  ceased.  It  cannot  be  costly  dieting, 
for  I  know  they  have  not  all  received  this.  Yet 
most  have  undoubtedly  received  an  improved  balance 
of  nourishment.  How  can  they  go  on  ap])arcntly 
in  the  best  of  health  for  years  with  their  chests  and 
lungs  cramped  ?  We  arc  bound  to  ask  the  question, 
if  we  arc  real  scientists,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  abundant  proof  that  full  chested  breathing 
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seems  to  be  an  ordinary  essential.  We  arc  compelled 
to  argue  that  if  breathing  is  limited  in  the  well-formed, 
then  phthisis  is  likely  to  be  the  result,  yet  so  many 
with  tubercular  curvature  and  cramped  lungs  go  on, 
year  after  year,  and  do  not  get  phthisis.  There  must 
be  thousands  of  them  throughout  Great  Britain.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  few  of  them  do  develop  phthisis 
eventually,  but  how  they  can  live  more  than  a  year 
or  two  possessing  such  defective  mechanism  passes  the 
wit  of  man  or  woman  to  understand,  unless  one  dips 
more  deeply  than  usual  for  solutions  of  the  problem. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  find  some  solution, 
for  if  we  can  it  will  surely  help  us  in  our  general 
consideration  of  cause  and  effect.  If  we  can  say 
why  an  individual  can  live  with  spine  broken  from 
disease,  and  with  lungs  so  confined  in  a  small  space 
that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
expand  at  all ;  also  if  we  observe  that  indeed  the 
breathing  is  quick  and  shallow  all  the  time,  then  we 
may  bring  into  view  the  prime  causation  of  phthisis. 

Here  we  have  distinctions  for  clear  comparison.  We 
have  the  lungs  of  one  spinally  diseased  and  deformed 
from  tubercle,  and  having  a  lung  space  that  is 
diminished  in  consequence — here  are  all  the  favour¬ 
able  factors  we  could  find,  as  we  believe,  for  phthisis, 
and  we  get  no  phthisis,  on  the  one  hand  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  many  people  who  are 
well  built,  who  have  been  exceptionally  athletic, 
who  have  lived  on  the  sea,  in  the  army,  or  on  farms, 
nevertheless  develop  phthisis. 

The  pathologists  cannot  say  that  the  bacillus  of 
tubercle  has  been  nurtured  by  the  consumptive  and 
leave  out  of  account  that  the  spinal  case  has  also  been 
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subject  to  tubercle.  Nor  can  we  conclude  at  any  time 
that  some  i)co})lc  encounter  the  bacillus  and  some  do 
not.  Even  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  who  has  made  so  much  of 
the  danger  of  people  passing  tubercle  to  others,  must 
allow  that  scientists  before  him  have  truly  declared 
that  the  bacillus  is  everywhere,  and  that  post-mortems 
show  most  people  to  have  had  a  “  touch  ”  of  tubercle 
of  the  lungs  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives — which 
they  have  spontaneously  recovered  from  and  which 
nobody  had  ever  been  aware  of  during  life. 

Therefore  what  is  it  that  gives  us  one  of  the  most 
devastating  diseases  ever  known  to  man  ?  Why 
have  we  not  found  a  cure  ? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  the  aforetime 
failure  to  correctly  answer  the  former.  We  shall 
never  find  the  latter  until  we  do  comprehend  more 
nearly  the  former.  Authorities  are  still  going  on 
ex})erimenting  with  anti-tubercular  injections.  Nor 
can  they  be  altogether  blamed  for  this,  provided  they 
are  broad  enough  in  their  quest  for  true  causation, 
excepting  that  })robabIy  the  energy  directed  against 
tlie  bacillus  causes  workers  to  become  less  acute 
in  their  reckonings  regarding  causation  :  studying 
th.c  cart  too  much  may  prevent  knowledge  being 
obtained  regarding  the  qualities  of  the  horse. 

Scientists  have  repeatedly  rung  the  advisory  peal 
that  preventive  medicine  needs  more  consideration. 
Is  not  this  cry  a  sound  one  when  we  bear  in  mind  all 
the  data  above,  and  having  regard  for  the  unalterable 
and  equally  well-known  fact  that  it  is  the  soil  of 
disease  whicli  makes  disease  [)Ossible  ? 

In  spinal  tubercular  disease  it  is  uiupicstionably 
the  soil  being  altered  that  stays  the  ravages  of  the 
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bacillus,  and  it  is  this  soil  which  resists  tubercle  of  the 
lungs  long  after  the  vertebrae  have  ceased  to  break  up. 

I  therefore  cancel  down  and  make  deduction  from 
the  above  data.  I  consider  that  it  is  a  defeetive 
quality  of  the  blood  that  constitutes  the  essential  soil 
for  both  tuberele  of  bone  and  of  the  lungs  ;  that  an 
im])roved  hygiene  checks  the  bacillus  in  both  regions  ; 
that  it  is  the  blood  that  needs  our  very  first  attention. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  the  blood  to  make  it  suit¬ 
able  as  a  soil  for  tuberele  ?  And  here  I  would  remind 
those  specialists  who  have  agreed  amongst  themselves 
that  tubercle  invasion  of  bone  or  intestinal  traet  has 
originated  through  the  ingestion  of  contaminated  milk, 
that  it  has  been  the  soil  whieh  decided  the  incidence, 
for  otherwise  more  ehildren  would  have  suffered  from 
contaminated  milk.  Though  I  am  an  advocate  second 
to  none  in  enthusiasm  for  a  purer  supply  of  milk  for 
young  and  old,  yet  as  a  common-sense  pathologist, 
and  no  more,  I  cannot  allow  that  the  question  of  soil 
should  be  left  for  a  single  moment.  What  happens, 
then,  to  the  soil  to  make  it  favourable  for  disease  ? 

My  answer  is,  that  a  defeetive  digestion,  through 
loss  of  tone,  has  favoured  a  neurasthenia.  I  come 
to  this  conelusion  because  I  have  found  that  the 
chief  eause  of  all  dyspepsias  is  psychasthenia,  which 
is  the  first  cause  of  neurasthenia  ;  once  the  one  is 
created  the  other  is  provoked  in  negative  circling. 
Psychasthenia  thus  makes  loss  of  tone  through 
dyspepsia,  while  dyspepsia  makes  psychasthenia. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  when  tubercular  disease  of  the 
spine  has  stop})ed  the  blood  has  been  improved  by 
general  hygienic  measures,  including  rest  to  both 
body  and  mind  consequent  on  definite  diagnosis  and 
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directions  given  by  the  attending  medical  adviser 
vho  has  been  called  in  when  the  seriousness  of  parents 
had  been  aroused.  It  is  particularly  the  rest  which 
has  helped  towards  better  digestion.  Similarly,  in 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  of  so  many  who  have 
recovered  at  an  early  stage,  it  has  been  the  improved 
digestion  brought  about  in  some  way  that  has 
resulted  in  better  blood  being  opj)Osed  to  the  bacillus. 

In  the  case  of  well-l)uilt  peo[)lc,  including  athletes, 
it  has  been  psychasthenia  plus  an  overstrained 
mechanism  tliat  has  produced  dyspejjsia,  aided  by 
the  toxins  of  fatigue — which  themselves  are  largely 
supplemented  by  a  dejn’essed  mood.  Many  athletes 
are  inclined  to  depression  of  spirits,  as  a  swing  back 
from  their  great  exaltation  of  energies.  Training 
makes  the  majority  of  athletes  learn  how  to  lose 
complacently ;  but  sustained  over-ambition  tunes 
the  nervous  system  of  certain  ones  to  a  very  high 
l)itch,  over  long  j)eviods  sometimes,  and  once  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  is  felt  in  the  results  of  contests  this 
may  be  taken  very  deeply  “  to  heart  ”  ;  sometimes 
a  very  rapid  negative  circling  lands  such  victims  into 
“  galloping  consumj)tion.” 

It  follows  that  the  first  of  all  treatments  against 
tubercle  anywhere  in  the  system  should  be  directed 
against  “  depressed  sjiirits  ” — whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  chief 
factor  in  the  very  successful  treatment  adopted  by 
the  Treloar  Hospital  for  Crijipled  Children,  has  been 
that  which  created  hapjiy  feelings  and  consequently 
hearty  and  healthy  digestions,  in  children  who  had  been 
subject  belorehand  to  the  very  opjiositc  sort  of  life. 
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PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

Amid  the  multifarious  engagements  of  the 
human  mind  there  are  apt  to  enter  not  only 
strange  ideas  regarding  development  and 
what  evolution  will  bring  in  the  future,  tending  to 
upset  smooth  calculations  as  to  the  actual  present, 
but  there  are  also  certain  negligences  that  find  their 
cancelling  and  damaging  way  into  the  general  scheme 
of  vital  processes  to  be  studied. 

For  instance,  man  has  slowly  evolved  from  the 
stage  of  advancement  represented  by  the  lower 
animals,  through  the  higher  animals,  to  having  a 
bigger  head  and  brain  than  any  living  creature  that 
has  previously  inhabited  this  earth  ;  and  on  account  of 
his  great  learning  powers  he  is  ajit  to  become  at  times 
dangerously  unlike  an  animal  as  regards  the  natural 
ways  of  going  on  that  su})port  a  good  state  of  health. 

He  is  apt  to  become  too  sedentary,  too  closely  devoted 
to  duties  which  he  sets  his  concentrating  mind  upon.  In 
other  words,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  become  too  little  of 
an  animal  when  heotherwise  wishes  to  survive  healthily. 
Diseases  are  commoner  in  man  than  in  wild  animals. 

What  happens  when  cither  a  man  or  an  animal  is 
physically  active  in  habits  ?  The  functions  of  the 
body  take  place  in  accordance  witli,  and  are  attuned 
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to,  the  structure — ^whicli  structure  is  befitting  iii  its 
potentiality  even  to  extrciuitics  of  action  that  may  be 
required  of  it.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  God- 
given  attributes  of  biological  mechanism  is  that 
there  is  so  much  allowance  made  for  exceptional 
strain,  to  meet  dangers  or  emergency  requirements. 
We  are  not  born  to  fit  into  a  ])articular  place  naturally 
and  exactly  ;  we  are  to  a  very  high  degree  plastic  and 
mouldable — that  is,  trainable. 

But  with  all  the  latitude  and  longitude  that  is 
possible  there  are  variable  limits,  beyond  which  it 
may  be  fatal  to  extend  our  trials. 

A  heart  will  do  so  much  work,  but  it  will  not  stand 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  extra  strain. 

It  follows  that  we  are  expected  to  be  to  some 
extent  active,  so  that  our  structures  shall  be  duly 
exercised  to  the  point  of  keeping  them  physiologically 
efficient.  If  we  do  not  exercise  these  structures  then 
our  vital  capacities  generally  will  suffer. 

Nor  could  we  reasonably  complain.  If  we  are 
built  for  certaiir  activities,  and  we  choose  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  behests  of  the  Great  Maker,  then  we 
deserve  to  derive  disadvantages.  No  prayers  will 
prevent  penalties.  Man  cannot  contract  out  of  the 
world-spinning  prime  direction  of  things,  as  clever 
as  he  may  be  to  find  and  to  translate  into  hundreds 
of  languages  and  dialects  the  greatest  book  of  all 
time  up  to  the  present. 

There  is  this  great  point :  we  must  never  for  a  moment 
allow  ourselves  to  feel  one  fraction  cleverer  than  we  arc, 
or  we  may  have  the  traji  of  fate  S|)ring  its  jaws  ])ain- 
fully  upon  our  unwary  feet  walking  a  difficult  world. 

We  must  take  exercise  or  we  shall  surely  suffer. 
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If  we  languish,  then  our  hearts  become  lazy,  our  circu¬ 
lations  through  beautifully  adaptable  vessels  will 
become  abnormal,  and  the  day  Avill  come  when  some 
strain  of  unexpected  obligation  will  enter  into  the  life 
to  challenge  an  unpreparedness  through  neglect,  and 
away  we  may  go — not  to  have  the  same  chance  again, 
that  has  been  so  wonderfully  and  generously  given. 

There  are  three  outstanding  exercises  which  need 
the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  would  wish 
to  keep  fit  and  equal  to  emergency  strains  :  (a)  That 
of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  {b)  that  of  the  lungs, 
and  (c)  that  of  the  mind.  And  the  last  is  the  most 
important,  for  it  is  through  the  understanding  that 
due  observance  of  the  first  and  second  will  be  possible. 

The  sedentary  and  little  exercised  individual  is  likely 
to  develop  blood-vessels  unyielding  to  strain  being  put 
upon  them.  They  are  likely  to  become  too  rigid  in¬ 
stead  of  gently  adapting  themselves  to  extra  pressure. 

All  readers  with  common  sense  will  understand 
this  simple  bit  of  physiology.  Of  all  the  structures 
of  the  bodv  which  are  neglected  too  soon  in  life 
the  blood-vessels  seem  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Containing  the  essential  life  fluid,  channels  branch 
from  the  great  conduit  leading  from  the  heart  to  the 
minutest  pin-point  smallness  of  resilient  extensions 
to  the  peripheral  skin  surface ;  it  is  highly  necessary 
for  this  system  of  expansile  and  contractile  distribu¬ 
tion  to  be  kept  in  good  working  order. 

Now  it  will  occur  to  the  very  plainest  of  thinkers  that 
any  exertion  will  accomplish  an  exercise  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  through  serving  to  fill  the  myriad  branches 
fuller,  while  a  cessation  of  this  exertion  will  allow 
them  to  contract  again.  If  the  vessels  get  none  of  such 
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exercise  they  become  as  rubber  stored  and  unused — that 
“perishes” — that  bcconies  not  only  ineffectual  for  its 
prime  purpose,  but  risky  as  being  liable  to  “  give  way.” 

Arteries  should  be  kept  supple  by  some  sort  of 
muscular  straining  exercise,  throughout  life. 

The  best  and  simplest  exercises  are  those  which 
afford  pleasure  in  the  performance,  whether  of  the 
character  of  work  (profitable  in  three  senses  there¬ 
fore)  or  play  (profitable  in  two  senses). 

Supposing  a  person  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
ordinary  exercises  of  any  kind  :  I  am  giving  this 
proposition  in  order  to  show  that  excuses  for  not 
taking  exercise  should  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
find.  Take  an  individual  who  is  boxed  up  for  hours 
in  a  porter’s  small  office,  or  one  who  is  travelling  for 
hours,  })erhaps  days,  in  a  railway  compartment ;  is 
he  to  be  excused  ?  What  can  he  do  ? 

He  can  exercise  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  his  body 
even  sitting  on  a  seat,  by  straining  them  and  com¬ 
pressing  towards  his  centre,  with  the  immediate 
result  that  he  feels  the  blood  driven  to  the  surface ; 
especially  will  this  be  obvious  in  the  face.  He  will 
feel  it ;  others  may  observe  it  slightly  if  they  happen 
to  be  looking.  But  it  is  an  important  exercise, 
once  a  day,  and  a  valuable  one.  Folding  the  arms  and 
flexing  the  legs  under  the  seat  will  help  in  the  general 
energy  of  muscles.  Practice  a  few  times  will  make 
the  effort  easier  and  more  definitely  purposive. 

Incidentally,  this  act  will  oftener  than  not  prevent 
a  chill  from  being  contracted  in  abrupt  changes  of 
temperature.  Resistive  heat  of  blood  is  thereby 
driven  to  the  surface  instead  of  remaining  concen- 
trative  and  congestive  to  internal  organs. 
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But  out  of  sense  eomes  further  j^reeautionary  sense 
— whieh  at  this  stage  may  spring  forth  naturally  from 
any  interested  though  perhaps  entirely  unseientific 
reader  himself,  however  unfortunate  or  inexperieneed 
he  may  eonsider  himself  to  be  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  It  should  be  noted,  without  any  diffidence 
whatsoever,  that  if  an  individual  has  neglected 
to  exercise  his  blood-vessels  for  some  years,  while 
through  this  fact  and  perhaps  the  additional  one 
of  neglect  to  feed  wisely  (which  has  caused  impure 
blood)  the  vessels  have  become  to  some  extent 
actually  “  perished,”  then  to  inflict  undue  strain 
upon  them  may  be  risky. 

Old  men  should  not  recommence  any  severely 
straining  exercises  of  any  kind,  after  some  years  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  them,  without  consulting  their  medical 
adviser.  If  the  arteries  are  hard  they  cannot  get 
them  really  youthfully  soft  again.  Old  men  with  hard 
arteries  must  keep  short  of  strains,  and  go  along  with 
such  small  energising  as  they  have  found  to  be  safe. 

Young  men  will  not  always  know  how  far  they 
may  go  in  effecting  strain.  I  never  did  believe  in 
Marathon  racing  myself,  even  when  as  a  boy  I  won 
prizes  for  other  athletic  performances. 

No  w'ords  of  mine  can  sufficiently  express  the  great 
value  of  active  sports,  such  as  football,  hockey, 
polo,  tennis,  badminton,  boxing,  etc.  etc.  Which  is  a 
commonplace  remark,  but  not  enough  to  convince  some 
people  so  egoistic  and  self-satisfied  that  they  imagine 
themselves  to  be  quite  secure  as  regards  specific 
performance  of  brain  and  body  while  they  study  books 
hard  and  leave  all  games  to  “  flannelled  fools.” 

It  is  a  law — in  spite  of  wonderful  exceptions  sug- 
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gesting  the  contrary — that  in  order  to  work  seriously 
well  it  is  necessary  to  play  well.  Indeed,  it  is  sound 
psychology.  The  best  quality  of  thought-power  is 
not  that  which  is  squeezed  out  of  worried  brains, 
but  which  comes  forth  from  smiling,  alert,  resourceful 
countenances  that  show  a  capacity  for  exercising 
“  play  of  thoughl,”  after  the  manner  of  one  who  is 
prepared  to  argue  just  how  very  easy  deep  thinking 
can  be. 

So  much  for  blood  circulation  and  flow  of  thought. 
There  remains  for  short  further  consideration  the 
question  of  exercising  the  lungs. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  held  on  Jan.  21,  1924,  reference  was  made 
to  a  rei)ort  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  National 
Service  upon  the  physical  examination  of  men  of 
mililary  age.  The  report  was  “  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  that  had  yet  been  attempted  on  the 
health  and  physique  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.”  Two  and  a  half  million  examinations  were 
carried  out  on  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five.  Quoting  from  the  report  : 

“  As  the  result  of  this  analysis  the  conelusions  come  to 
were  that  to  every  nine  men  of  military  age  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  average  three  were  pcrfeetly  lit  and 
healthy  ;  two  were  iqjon  a  definitely  inliian  plane  of 
health  and  strength,  whether  from  some  disability  or 
from  some  failure  in  development  ;  three  were  ineapable  of 
undergoing  more  than  a  very  moderate  degree  of  physical 
exertion,  and  could  almost — in  view  of  their  age — with 
justice  be  described  as  physical  wrecks,  and  the  remaining 
man  was  a  chronic  invalid  with  a  precarious  hold  on  life.” 
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Air-Commodore  David  Munro  has  set  forth  in 
The  Lancet  of  Jan.  26,  1924,  the  great  value  of  sueh 
reeords  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  them  : 

“To  the  physical  culture  teachers  .  .  .  there  were 
certain  qualities  capable  of  exact  measurement,  such  as 
height,  weight,  and  girth  of  chest.  .  .  .  But  while  physical 
qualities  lent  themselves  to  exact  measurement,  physical 
disabilities  unfortunately  did  not.” 

Therefore  Dr.  Munro  strongly  advocates  an 
“  Endurance  Test.”  The  mercury  of  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  force  must  be  blown  up  to  40  mm.  to 
be  maintained  there  without  breathing  for  as  long  as 
possible,  the  pulse  being  counted  in  periods  of  five 
seconds  during  the  performance  of  this  test. 

The  average  time  of  holding  up  the  fluid  at  this 
height  in  a  large  number  of  cases  tested  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  seconds.  The  pulse-rate  should 
remain  steady,  or  rise  gradually,  according  to  the 
time  the  breath  is  held.  “  A  marked  rise  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  still  more  unsatisfactory  sign 
of  cardio-motor  instability  was  a  marked  rise  during 
the  second  and  third  period  of  five  seconds,  followed 
by  a  dying  away  to  normal  or  below  normal.  For 
the  detailed  physiological  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  test  he  w'ould  refer  them  to  its  inventor, 
Group-Captain  Martin  Flack.  The  factors  involved 
were,  as  he  understood  them  :  (1)  the  state  of  oxygena¬ 
tion  of  the  patient’s  blood  ;  (2)  the  state  of  his 

respiratory  ciricicncy ;  (3)  the  tone  of  his  blood¬ 
vessels.  Whatever  was  the  actual  physiological 
machinery  functioning  in  this  test,  empirically  it  had 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  R.A.F.  as  an  indication 
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of  a  man’s  capability  for  physical  endurance.  So 
far  it  had  only  been  used  for  testing  flying  personnel, 
but  he  anticipated  its  general  use  in  recruiting  centres 
for  all  personnel  at  no  very  distant  date.  He  also 
antieipated  that  a  U-iube  manometer  zvoiild  in  the 
future  he  as  much  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  general 
practitioner  as  is  a  stethoscope.'’'’ 

Sir  Arthur  Keith  considered  that  “  Group-Captain 
Flaek’s  work  marked  a  great  advanee  in  methods  of 
examination  upon  anything  hitherto  done  in  any 
country.” 

Professor  G.  Dreyer  of  Oxford  has  recently  continued 
the  investigation  into  the  normal  vital  capacity  of  man, 
bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  size  of  the  l)ody.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dreyer  correlated  vital  capacity  with  other  physical 
measurements,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  working  guide 
to  physical  fitness  under  different  conditions  and  in 
different  classes  of  individuals.  Formulae  were  evolved 
to  define  the  relationships  between  vital  capacity,  body 
surface,  body  weight,  trunk  length,  and  chest  circum¬ 
ference.  In  association  with  Dr.  L.  S.  T.  Burrell,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  was  a 
definite  decrease  in  vital  capacity  from  the  normal  for 
the  individual  of  that  occupation  and  mode  of  life. 
Improvement  in  the  clinical  condition  was  found  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increased  vital  capacity  which  might 
be  used  to  measure  the  benefit  received  from  treatment. 
Several  papers  have  appeared  since,  confirming  the  value 
of  vital  capacity  estimation  in  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
treatment.”  ’ 

Commander  Martin  Flack  (Royal  Air  Force)  has 
further  pointed  out  that  if  a  man  made  expiration 
:straightway,  unhindered,  into  an  empty  tliin  rubber 
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bag  which  offered  practically  no  resistance  to  the 
entry  of  the  air,  and  this  amount  were  measured  by 
its  displacing  fluid  from  a  graduated  bottle,  a  fair 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  lung  would  be  obtained. 
Now  when  an  expiration  is  passed  through  an  instru¬ 
ment  it  meets  with  resistance  that  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  It 
follows  that  (a)  this  instrument  should  be  invariable 
in  its  action,  which  it  can  hardly  ever  be  when  it 
possesses  wheels  or  intricate  mechanism  to  be  affected 
by  friction  and  moisture  ;  and  (b)  the  amount  of 
resistance  had  better  be  a  minimum  that  is  calculable 
and  that  can  be  compensated  for. 

The  Vitameter  presents  this  minimum  of  resistance, 
through  a  simplieity  of  structure  that  neither  friction 
nor  moisture  can  vitiate,  even  after  being  used  for 
months  on  end.  And  its  true  action  can  be  quickly 
tested  any  moment  by  means  of  a  common  watch. 
Whatever  minimum  resistance  to  the  lungs  which 
the  Vitameter  presents  to  expiration  is  calculated 
and  allowed  for  in  the  scaling.  Thus  it  is  the  most 
reliable  pocket  instrument  that  is  procurable  for  testing 
breathing  power,  and  by  far  the  cheapest,  because  the 
simplest,  smallest,  easiest  to  use  and  to  keep  in  order. 
•  •••••• 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  medical  men  that  the 
Vitameter  Outfit  constitutes  the  readiest  and  surest 
instrumentation  for  the  diagnosis  of  any  deficiency 
disease  or  functional  disability  of  the  lungs  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  exercise  of  the  breathing  musculature  must 
be  the  safest  and  most  certain  preventive  of  either 
chest  disease  or  defect  of  chest  functioning  that  we  at 
prcsejit  command,  given  food  and  environment  sulfi- 
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ciently  favourable  for  maintaining  health.  Nothing 
can  be  more  quickly  indicative  of  vitality  and  general 
physical  power  than  testing  chest  capacity  and  force 
by  means  of  these  instruments  ;  breathing  exercises 
are  also  of  superlative  value  in  any  physical  training, 
especially  when  the  results  of  the  exercises  can  be 
easily  measured  from  time  to  time. 

The  measurement  of  vitality  therefore  constitutes 
an  advancement  in  procedure  which  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  eagerly  by  progressive  medical  men,  who 
have  for  so  long  hoped  that  improvements  in  instru¬ 
mentation  might  be  made. 

•  •  •  •  t  •  • 

Interest  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  chest 
grows  as  the  value  of  making  observation  becomes 
increasingly  apparent.  For  instance,  it  is  found  by 
athletes  that  breathing  capacity  and  force  vary  to 
some  extent  in  an  individual  during  the  day  according 
to  meal-times.  Above  all,  it  has  been  found  that 
in  the  slightest  pathological  threat  of  damage,  as  in 
pleurisy  or  phthisis  or  pneumonia,  or  even  on  recovery 
from  such,  when  defective  function  needs  restoration, 
there  is  a  most  distinct  drop  recorded  by  the  Vitameter. 

The  most  important  study  of  diaphragm  breath¬ 
ing,  rendered  more  interesting  lately  because  of  the 
exercise  of  abdominal  contents  found  to  be  so  greatly 
helpful  in  the  correction  of  stasis,  now  becomes 
imperative  ;  indeed,  it  is  synchronous  with  the  new 
convenient  and  cheap  means  of  measuring  amounts 
now  available. 

The  Vitameter  Outfit  is  sold  by  Stephen  Matthews  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  19  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  STUDY  OF  CONSTIPATION  AND 
HEMORRHOIDS 

I  DESIRE  firstly  to  emphasise  the  importanee  of 
due  consideration  being  given  to  the  great 
part  which  the  diaphragm  can  play  in  infiu- 
encing  human  health.  Through  a  knowledge  of  the 
potentialities  of  this  muscle  it  has  been  found  that 
we  can  alleviate  the  common  severities  of  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  abdominal  contents  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

It  is  the  erect  posture  of  man  which  contributes 

to  his  being  more  liable  to  constipation  than  animals 

that  move  on  all-fours  and  have  their  body  axis 

horizontal.  On  first  thought  the  latter  might  seem 

to  be  the  more  disadvantageous  ;  it  might  appear 

that  the  walking-erect  posture  would  conduce  to  an 

abdominal  bearing  down  that  facilitated  functioning 

through  gravity.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  it 

will  be  appreciated  as  probably  a  newly  pointed-out 

fact  that  it  is  this  very  gravity  that  has  caused  extra 

basic  resistance,  the  perineal  muscles  having  found 

need  for  being  particularly  developed  and  exercised 

in  order  to  afford  extra  support.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this, 

human  females  suffer  from  prolapse  of  both  passages 
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more  than  do  animals,  owing  to  occasional  damage 
in  childbirth  but  sometimes  to  debility  or  lack  of 
muscular  exercise.  It  is  the  horizontal  posture  of 
animals  that  so  greatly  favours  a  forward  bearing  of 
abdominal  contents,  away  from  the  perineum  should 
it  be  damaged.  In  humans  the  very  reverse  obtains. 
Even  if  an  animal  were  ill  and  muscularly  weak, 
the  horizontal  posture  would  allow  gravity  forward 
to  case  the  perineum,  and  not  pressure  down  into  it. 
When  lying  down  a  human  being  also  derives  this 
ease. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  anaemia  used 
to  be  very  common  in  girls  at  the  time  of  puberty, 
until  the  last  decade  during  which  there  has  been  a 
very  noteworthy  decline.  The  cause  for  this  has  been 
difiicult  to  find.  I  have  scientific  reason  for  believing, 
however,  that  in  past  years  girls  used  commonly  to 
receive  a  shock  at  puberty  through  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  ;  painful  surprise  sometimes  caused  glandular 
action  to  be  suppressed  ;  while  in  quite  recent  years 
they  have  been  much  better  informed  and  more  in¬ 
dependent  in  spirit,  wdiich  has  rendered  physiological 
functioning  freer,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
medicinal  agencies  which  have  been  employed  have 
been  of  a  quicker  acting  and  more  deeply  effecting 
character. 

In  order  that  some  important  thera])eutic  recom¬ 
mendations  may  be  offered,  it  is  further  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  diaphragm  muscle  can  be  located  ; 
it  can  easily  be  identifiable  and  commandable,  so 
that  it  can  not  only  move  for  respiration,  but  j)rovc 
that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  the  sole  muscle  of 
respiration.  In  other  words,  the  thorough  and 
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complete  action  of  this  muscle  eaii  be  appreeiated  as 
a  recognisable,  normal,  and  easy  functioning.  It  can 
even  move  at  will  without  respiration  taking  place. 
The  latter  advantage  is  quite  easy  to  discover  in 
individual  experience,  and  to  demonstrate  to  anybody 
having  ordinary  powers  of  observation  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Having  found  that  the  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  quite 
easy  to  command,  and  that  it  will  not  only  enable 
a  person  to  breathe  by  itself — ^the  upper  rib  exercise 
for  respiration  being  quite  in  abeyanee  meanwhile — 
but  that  it  will  act  apart  from  respiratory  require¬ 
ments  without  any  more  difficulty  than  any  other 
muscle  of  the  body  can  act  if  desirable  ;  it  will  then  be 
noted  that  its  aetion,  being  an  upward  and  downward 
one,  has  the  effect  of  moving  the  organs  above  it 
and  below  it ;  more  obviously  below  it  on  account 
of  the  yielding  and  mobility  of  the  front  abdominal 
wall.  Movement  above  it  ean  never  be  so  great 
beeause  of  the  close  packing  of  the  liver,  heart,  and 
lungs. 

Elevation  of  the  diaphragm  releases  tension  within 
the  abdomen,  but  it  can  also  cause  retraction  of  its 
front  wall,  while  depression,  alternatively,  creates 
tension  and  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  wall.  In 
this  way  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  moved  ; 
they  are  stirred  and  exercised,  as  in  a  rubber  bag 
the  walls  of  which  are  to  a  great  extent  clastic  and 
resilient ;  the  contents  are  subject  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  disturbance  according  to  the  frequent 
rhythmic  repetition  of  the  movement. 

Now  comes  a  very  imj)ortant  recommendation. 
On  account  of  the  extra  resistance  to  freedom  which 
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the  musculature  of,  and  around,  the  perineum  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  erect  posture,  our  object  should  be  to 
obtain  greater  perineal  freedom  in  order  to  allow 
facile  functioning  on  most  important  occasions  of 
daily  evacuation,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  greater 
support  at  all  other  times.  The  best  therapeutic  time 
for  exercising  the  diaphragm,  abdominal  wall,  and 
contents  of  the  abdomen  is  when  the  perineal  and 
anal  musculature  is  relaxed,  namely,  when  efforts 
are  being  made  to  defecate.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  a  few  actions  of  the  diaphragm  not  only  move 
the  abdominal  contents  but  they  afford  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  sense  of  bearing  down  right  through  to  the  anal 
orifice.  In  this  way  a  hesitating  or  delaying  evacua¬ 
tion  can  be  helped  to  be  more  prompt.  By  this  means 
material  in  the  bowels  can  often  be  felt  to  be  moving, 
though  it  had  seemed  that  this  was  imj)Ossible  but  a 
few  seconds  before. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  scientific  interest  that  human 
beings  are  subject  to  more  or  less  tension  of  the 
perineal  muscles  on  account  of  the  common  necessity 
they  find  for  avoiding  leakage  of  flatus  ;  which 
tension  means  a  daily  exercise  and  develoi)ment  of 
the  resistive  muscles.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this 
extra  muscular  security  contributes  to  resistance  and 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  musculature  in  parturition. 

But  the  above  recommendation  is  carried  to  further 
definitive  evaluation  by  the  realisation  that  if,  after 
evacuation,  a  few  movements  (half  a  dozen  or  more) 
of  tile  diaphragm  are  made,  this  has  the  effect  of 
promoting  a  future  movement  even  the  next  day  and 
therefore  every  day  following  the  daily  exercise. 

Those  who  find  that  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
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does  not  take  place  after  a  few  exercises  of  the 
diaphragm — when  a  movement  is  due — are  suffering 
from  a  form  of  sluggishness  which  may  perhaps 
need  some  medicinal  aid  for  a  time,  to  be  reduced 
when  the  daily  exercise  of  the  diaphragm  has  begun 
to  contribute  to  the  facility. 

Ptosis,  or  “  sagging  ”  of  the  intestines,  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  after  years  of  constipation 
and  debility ;  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  require 
more  than  diaphragm  exercise.  Intestinal  stasis,  as  a 
chronic  infirmity,  may  even  need  operation.  After 
years  of  suffering  have  brought  about  such  deformity 
of  arrangement  as  must  make  difficulty  even  when 
medicines  are  taken  by  the  mouth,  aided  by  enemas, 
an  operation  would  seem  to  be  the  only  means  left. 

The  question  of  dieting  is  one  which  is  well  worth 
studying,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  some  people  are 
free  in  the  action  of  their  bowels  no  matter  what 
they  may  feed  on,  even  if  they  never  take  fruit  or 
vegetables  ;  but  this  does  not  disallow  the  equally 
cogent  argument  that  many  people  have  found  that 
eating  fruit,  vegetables,  and  whole-meal  bread  make 
their  bowels  more  relaxed. 

Hence  the  complementary  argument  regarding  food 
is,  that  fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  taken  ;  but  one 
must  not  imagine  that  these  alone  will  at  once  cure 
all  cases  of  constipation.  I  have  known  people  feed 
solely  upon  fruit  and  vegetables  for  some  months 
without  curing  their  constipation,  once  this  has 
become  very  severe  and  chronic. 

Again,  I  am  in  favour  of  fruit  aiid  vegetables  in 
proper  proportion  quite  apart  from  their  ever  having 
been  found  to  be  of  use  in  a  laxative  resi)cct.  They 
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present  the  most  valuable  form  of  vitaminic  food 
in  existenee — so  necessary  for  blood  purification. 

Extensive  experiment  over  many  years  has  proved 
that  the  commonest  form  of  constipation  is  the  result 
of  nerve  tension,  both  general  and  local.  This  fact 
I  myself  established  many  years  ago,  when  I  found 
that  a  certain  kind  of  nerve  relaxation  (neuro- 
induction)  promptly  corrected  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  most  severe  cases.  And  this  particular 
treatment  remains  to-day  the  best  means  existing 
for  curing  constipation  ;  the  second  best  in  demon¬ 
strative  value  being  exercise  of  the  diaphragm  as 
above  explained ;  the  third  being  diet.  Neuro¬ 
induction  acts  through  the  general  autonomous 
relaxation  that  is  involved,  and  through  the  local 
tone  that  is  given  to  the  muscles  for  acting  when 
their  energy  is  required  ;  it  serves  to  balance  the 
energies  of  the  sympathetic  scheme  of  nerves  which 
have  been  out  of  order. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  vegetarian 
dietary,  when  pursued,  may  also  sometimes  lessen 
nerve  tension  ;  it  will  sometimes  lessen  the  chances 
of  constipation  in  its  own  particular  stimulative 
way  ;  but  a  vegetarian  diet  may  not  be  advisaljle 
for  everybody. 

Neuro-induction  acts  quickly  ;  diaphragm  exercise 
may  act  soon,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  slower  in 
its  effects. 

The  ideal  treatment  therefore  is,  firstly,  neuro¬ 
induction,  in  order  to  relax  local  and  general  nerve 
tenseness  ;  secondly,  diaphragm  exercise  which  will 
help  the  first  agency  making  for  recovery  and  assist 
afterwards  in  prevention  ;  while,  thirdly,  the  taking 
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of  enough  vegetables  and  fruit  is  extremely  likely 
to  help  greatly.  All  three  eonstitute  the  biggest  set 
of  eombined  forees  that  ean  be  brought  together 
short  of  aetual  laxative  medicine  taken  in  quantity 
and  regularly,  which  latter,  of  course,  cannot  be 
altogether  desirable.  It  is  now  reasonably  believed 
that  laxatives,  when  taken  habitually,  cause  eventu¬ 
ally  a  degree  of  blood  contamination.  The  first  of 
the  three  mentioned  remedies  is  frequently  found  to  be 
quite  enough  to  ensure  permanent  cure  ;  the  second 
is  also  ;  the  third  is  also. 

Ordinary  massage  of  the  abdomen  will  do  some 
good  in  some  cases  ;  but  here  the  opposing  tenseness 
of  the  general  and  local  nervous  system  and  the 
muscles  governed  by  it,  is  likely  to  be  an  obstacle. 
At  times,  when  it  has  appeared  to  have  done  much 
good,  it  has  afforded  that  amount  of  relaxation  which 
has  finally  overcome  the  comparatively  mild  tense¬ 
ness  opposed  to  it.  Yet  very  often  it  has  happened 
that  the  more  vigorously  the  muscular  energy  has 
been  applied  on  the  part  of  another  person,  in  a 
varying  massage  technique,  the  more  the  nerve 
tenseness  has  opposed,  showing  that  the  nerve 
factor  may  be  very  strong  in  quite  the  negative 
direction  in  an  auto-suggestive  manner. 

It  has  been  found,  in  studying  haemorrhoids,  that 
an  effective  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  contents 
plus  an  imj)ression  that  contraction  of  the  local 
blood-vessels  and  also  swellings,  by  means  of  the 
ncuro-induction  technique,  almost  invariably  results 
in  tlic  rapid  disaj)pcarance  of  the  abnormality ; 
especially  is  this  so  when  the  “  imi)rcssion  ”  involves 
a  lesson  to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  local 
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sensations  of  the  patient,  that  contraction  is  aimed 
at  ;  this  lesson  is  given  to  the  offending  region  either 
by  manipulation,  if  the  haemorrhoids  are  external,  or 
l>y  the  passage  of  an  instrument  if  they  are  internal 
(a  simple  bougie  or  speculum  is  sufficient),  which  will 
help  to  convey  the  mental  conception  of  reduction 
in  size.  Indeed,  the  best  cure  in  existence  for 
haemorrhoids  is  direct  pressure  under  neuro-induc¬ 
tion,  which  prompts  and  actually  creates  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  it  compares  favourably 
with  excision  l^ecause  the  whole  cure  is  more  rapid, 
while  complications  or  unfavourable  results  never  can 
occur. 

I  have  not  yet  failed  to  reduce  external  haemor¬ 
rhoids  to  permanent  disappearance  by  the  neuro¬ 
induction  manipulative  means  —  usually  by  one 
treatment. 

Haemorrhoids  are  rare  in  animals,  partly  because 
of  the  horizontal  posture  and  the  absence  of  gravity, 
but  also  because  animals  arc  not  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  local  sensitiveness  as  exists  in  human 
beings.  In  the  latter,  once  a  lumj)  is  felt  it  is  natur¬ 
ally  dwelt  upon  by  the  mind.  This  sense  of  weak¬ 
ness  of  local  control  is  apt  to  remain  as  a  distinctly 
sensitive  loss  of  control,  especially  when,  through 
hearsay,  the  possibility  of  further  evil  developments 
is  so  highly  appreciated.  Should  the  hsemorrhoids 
be  external,  then  the  chafing  of  the  buttocks  in  the 
erect  posture  serves  to  contribute  greatly  to  their 
continuity.  If  they  arc  internal  then  the  daily 
passage  of  f<Eces  irritates  them  often  to  an  exquisite 
degree  of  local  discomfort  and  mental  anguish. 

The  above  rationale  has  come  to  light  through  a 
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deep  study  of  the  effeets  of  neuro-induetion  as  an 
essential  mode  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  bodily  and  mental  dis¬ 
orders. 

As  to  the  rapidity  of  action  in  the  three  respective 
methods,  very  often  one  single  treatment  by  neuro¬ 
induction  is  enough  for  the  permanent  cure  of  either 
constipation  or  htemorrhoids,  or  both.  Exercise  of 
the  diaphragm  alone  may  also  produce  favourable 
results  in  twenty-four  hours — if  not  directly  after  first 
trying  it.  Dieting  may  also  correct  constipation  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  some  cases.  Haemorrhoids 
treated  by  neuro  -  induction  will  begin  to  regress 
sometimes  more  quickly  than  the  effects  on  the  bowel 
activity  are  manifest,  but  their  total  disappearance 
may  possibly  take  some  days  even  in  the  case  of 
those  recently  formed,  while  some  weeks’  or  months’ 
patience  may  be  necessar}^  for  those  that  have  existed 
for  months  or  years.  Definitely  fibrous  thickenings 
may  require  months  to  appreciably  lessen,  while 
possibly  the  “  inactive  ”  remnants  of  these  may 
remain  for  ever.  The  latter  may  well  be  cut  away 
if  they  are  found  to  be  either  inconvenient  in  them¬ 
selves  or  if  they  seem  to  be  repeatedly  inclined  to 
provoke  acute  attacks. 

It  will  be  clearly  ajjparent  to  any  one  that  the  first 
of  the  three  methods  requires  an  experienced  person’s 
aid  ;  the  second  is  a  method  which  can  easily  be 
learnt  and  ado])tcd  by  the  individual  requiring  it ; 
while  the  third  is  one  which  any  one,  or  every  one,  could 
employ  to  advantage  ;  truly,  if  one  or  other  of  the 
three  are  brought  to  bear  early  enough,  then  surgery 
should  never  be  required.  Where  there  is  incurable 
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mental  disorder  it  is  obvious  that  surgery  may  provide 
the  only  means  possible  as  against  hiemorrhoids. 

In  order  to  help  the  reader  to  understand  the 
effects  of  neuro-induction  in  haemorrhoids,  in  the  next 
chapter  I  happen  to  refer  to  a  most  instructive  case, 
the  condition  having  been  as  severe  as  could  possibly 
be  imagined. 

There  is  no  method  in  existence  which  will  so 
quickly  and  permanently  cure  ordinary  prolapse  of 
the  rectum  as  neuro-induction.  Surgical  operation 
will  succeed,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  like  so  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  long  run.  Prolapse,  which  is 
secondary  to  prior  damage  or  disease,  will  usually 
require  surgery. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CANCER  AND  NEURONAL  CONTROL 

The  following  study  originated  from  a  change 
from  general  to  special  practice  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  nervous  system  and  mind 
were  preferred  probably  on  account  of  previous 
interest  that  had  been  taken  in  the  natural  history 
and  habits  of  the  fauna. 

Amongst  various  cases  chosen  in  commencing 
this  special  work  was  that  of  a  girl  who  suffered  from 
“  nerves,”  but  who  happened  to  have  at  the  same 
time  a  crop  of  warts  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  These 
were  said  to  have  made  their  appearance  after  an 
operation  she  had  had  upon  a  large  wart  on  one  of 
her  fingers.  The  information  was  elicited  through 
questioning  that  she  had  been  very  disquieted  in 
mind  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  and  had  feared 
other  warts  might  come.  This  seemed  like  an 
exam})le  of  autosuggestion,  which  prompted  the 
reasonable  judgment  that  hctcrosuggestion  might 
cure  this  particular  crop.  It  was  resolved  that  her 
brain  energies  should  be  cancelled  down  by  a  process 
mentioned  before,  namely,  neuro-induction,  which  is 
el'i'ected  chielly  through  autonomous  relaxation  plus 
local  manipulation  and  suggestion  (as  explained  in 
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Advanced  Suggestion,  second  edition — Bailli^re’s)  ; 
this  was  designed  in  the  particular  case  to  produce 
a  neuronal  concentration  and  mental  attunement 
towards  the  regression  of  about  half  the  number  of 
the  warts,  with  the  result  that  these  forthwith  began 
to  disappear.  They  completely  disap])eared  in  a 
matter  of  three  or  four  days,  leaving  the  other  warts 
which  had  not  been  so  manipulated,  in  fact  word 
references  were  made  by  Avay  of  suggestion  as  to  the 
second  lot  remaining.  After  the  distinction  had  been 
established,  the  remainder  were  treated  similarly,  and 
they  also  disappeared. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was  probably 
the  blood  -  vessels  which  had  been  affected  by  the 
“  suggestion  ”  of  neuro-induction,  towards  their 
reduction  in  size,  through  the  nerves  supplying  them, 
and  that  this  had  led  to  the  gradual  shrinking  of  each 
small  growth. 

The  experiments  of  earlier  observers  were  then 
called  to  mind,  who  had  caused  acute  enlargement  of 
superficial  blood-vessels,  after  the  manner  of  creating 
“  stigmata  ”  of  distinct  i)attcrns,  by  means  of 
“  suggestion.”  It  apj)eared  that  if  this  form  of  pro¬ 
gression  had  been  possible,  why  should  not  regression 
be  sought  by  the  reverse  scheme  of  suggestion  ? 

Further  experiments  were  made  upon  various 
erythemas  and  swellings.  It  was  found  that  in  each 
case  the  red  appeaiance  could  be  reduced  to  paler, 
sometimes  to  the  degree  of  being  instantly  obvious 
to  the  naked  eye,  which  showed  clearly  that  it  was 
through  the  blood-vessels  that  I’egression  took  place 
in  the  size  of  certain  tissue  enlargements  under 
“  suggestion.” 
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At  length  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast-bone  came 
seeking  for  advice  regarding  insomnia.  The  disease 
was  outwardly  visible ;  the  mediastinal  area  was  impli¬ 
cated  and  all  hopes  had  been  abandoned  by  advisers. 
The  patient — a  man,  fifty-four  years  of  age — was 
found  to  be  strong  enough  to  understand  clearly 
all  that  was  said  to  him.  Neuro-induction  was 
brought  to  bear  for  the  insomnia,  at  the  same  time 
the  nodules  were  neuro-inducted  and  palpated,  a 
couple  of  hours  after  which  both  the  patient  and 
others  could  clearly  and  easily  distinguish  a  lessening 
in  the  redness  as  well  as  in  the  size.  The  regression 
of  the  spots  directly  palpated  was  sustained  until 
the  patient’s  death  some  six  weeks  afterwards  from 
the  general  exhaustion  due  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease. 

Later  on  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  mouth  and  jaw 
that  had  been  discharged  from  hospital  was  found. 
Again  neuro-induction  caused  distinct  regression  and 
general  improvement,  and  the  patient  was  lost  sight 
of. 

Later  still  (about  fourteen  years  ago)  a  convalescent 
neurotic  patient  asked  what  were  the  chances  of  her 
friend  who  was  suffering  from  fear  of  cancer  recurring 
in  her  breast,  which  had  been  operated  on  some  time 
previously,  for  the  latter  patient  had  declared  that  she 
could  see  some  nodules  “  coming  again  at  the  place 
where  healing  had  taken  place.”  The  friend  was 
interviewed,  and  an  irregular  chain  of  slightly  reddened 
enlargements  was  found,  some  about  the  size  of 
small  half  beans,  in  the  line  of  the  cicatrix.  Odd 
glands  were  also  felt  to  be  slightly  enlarged  in  the 
axilla  of  the  side. 
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After  nciiro-induction,  regression  began  forthwith 
and  continued  in  the  nodules  and  later  in  the  glands, 
and  a  state  of  freedom  from  the  disease  has  continued 
until  this  da}'  upon  which  these  present  lines  are  being 
written.  As  previously  published,  it  is  not  eontended 
as  regards  this  particular  case  that  the  recurrent 
nodules  were  eancer.  They  were  believed  to  be 
cancer.  They  were  not  microscopically  examined. 
But  whatever  they  were  they  regressed  at  once  after 
treatment  by  neuro-induction.  That  the  patient  did 
not  imagine  they  were  there  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  others  saw  them  and  saw  that  they  regressed. 

During  some  years  after  the  above  period  of  making 
experiment  the  same  teehnique  was  employed  ui)ou 
other  vascular  alniormalitics,  various  skin  eruj)tions, 
and  the  results  proved  to  be  positive  some  hundreds 
of  times. 

The  inquiry  upon  cancer  was  not  pursued  regularly 
because  of  the  dilliculty  of  finding  cases  as  well  as 
the  ehanees  of  ineurring  a  hindering  opposition  to  the 
other  general  work  meanwhile  going  on  of  the  same 
neuronal  training  eharacter. 

But,  later  on,  a  lady  dying  from  cancer,  who  could 
hardly  breathe,  and  slept  badly,  was  seen  for  the 
latter  reason  particularly,  in  which  case  neuro¬ 
induction  reduced  tension  generally  and  locally,  and 
conferred  great  benefit  until  her  death.  After  wliieh 
another  similar  case  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
to  great  advantage. 

five  years  ago  the  brother  of  a  patient  who  was 
“  moving  to  the  end,”  suffering  from  cancer  of  the 
prostate,  sought  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  whether 
any  good  might  be  done  by  psychotherapy.  The 
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patient  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  and  after 
the  brother’s  answers  to  questions  regarding  the 
patient’s  intelligence,  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
extremely  likely  that  it  would.  Neuro-induction 
was  tried,  and  all  observers,  including  the  patient, 
were  quite  satisfied  that  improvement  all  round  was 
the  result.  The  patient,  however,  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  continue  the  X-rays  at  the  hands  of 
an  expert  who  had  been  so  extremely  interested  in 
his  case  ;  in  fact  he  felt  practically  bound  to  do  so 
under  all  circumstances. 

On  the  day  following  the  trial  of  neuro-induction, 
it  was  reported  that  the  patient  was  distinctly  better 
in  every  respect.  It  could  hardly  be  imagined  that 
this  report  was  given  in  order  to  please  anybody,  for 
the  details  of  betterment  Avere  such  that  they  could 
hardly  have  been  invented.  Anyhow,  after  a  full 
family  and  medical  discussion,  the  im})rovements  were 
put  down  (enthusiastically,  but  not  unfairly  so)  to 
the  X-ray  treatments,  which  were  considered  to  be 
really  doing  the  most  good. 

In  this  case  it  was  the  brother  who  had  believed 
that  psychotherapy  would  do  some  good,  as  it  really 
appeared  to  do,  while  all  others,  including  the  wife 
of  the  patient,  had  pinned  their  faith  in  X-rays.  In 
a  few  wrecks  the  patient  died. 

Four  years  ago  a  lady  was  urgently  recommended 
to  seek  some  further  professional  decision  as  to  the 
advisability  of  her  hastening  home  to  Switzerland 
at  once,  for  she  Avas  in  the  last  hopeless  stage  of 
suffering  from  cancer  which  Avas  involving  the  in¬ 
testines  so  that  functioning  had  become  near  to 
being  impossible.  She  refused  to  go.  She  could 
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just  walk  out  of  a  motor-car  but  no  more.  She  was 
at  once  sent  to  an  hotel,  and  after  examination,  was 
treated  by  neuro-induetion  for  general  distress  with 
local  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Six  hours 
afterwards  it  was  reported  by  a  relative  in  attend¬ 
ance  that  she  was  much  more  comfortable.  Eighteen 
hours  afterwards  the  account  given  included  a  good 
night  and  a  return  to  desire  for  food,  while  the  bowels 
and  bladder  had  acted  quite  normally.  She  wanted 
to  get  up  to  do  some  letter-writing.  This  was  dis¬ 
allowed  until  after  a  second  treatment  the  following 
day. 

On  the  third  day  she  got  up  from  her  bed  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  out  motoring  in  order  to  see 
some  of  her  friends.  The  tumid  abdomen  had  gone 
down  to  nearly  normal,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable 
masses  of  the  disease  below  to  be  felt  quite  easily. 

She  had  live  treatments  in  all,  and  within  a  week 
she  was  able  to  undertake  the  ordinary  duties  sueh 
as  a  state  of  good  health  would  allow  any  ordinary 
shopping  lady  ;  meanwhile  she  even  set  to  work  to 
finish  a  small  book  which  she  had  been  engaged  in 
writing  for  a  publisher — and  she  did  finish  it.  Then 
the  day  Avas  fixed  for  her  journeying  abroad.  The 
next  heard  about  her  was  from  a  relative,  avIio  Avrote 
the  information  from  Switzerland  tliab  she  Avas 
in  “  splendid  ”  health  and  that  all  were  most  thankful 
for  the  benefits  that  had  been  conferred.  No  iicavs 
of  her  has  since  been  sent. 

Some  few  months  ago  (1924)  the  case  of  a  man 
suffering  from  caneer  of  the  rectum,  Avho  refused  any 
operation  for  his  own  particular  reasons,  was  sent  for 
advice  regarding  the  possibility  that  neuro-induction 
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might  be  of  some  use,  for  it  had  been  reported  to  his 
advisers  that  haemorrhoids  had  been  successfully 
reduced  many  times  in  various  cases  by  this  means. 
The  mass  was  felt  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  large 
tangerine  orange.  The  patient  could  not  sleep  because 
of  the  continual  distress  arising  from  a  desire  to  stool, 
Constant  tenesmus,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  frequent 
enemas  and  doses  of  purgatives,  had  brought  him  to  a 
state  of  despair.  He  was  told  that  neuro-induction 
might  relieve  him,  but  that  no  certainty  could  be 
promised  as  to  what  the  future  might  bring. 

Within  an  hour  following  the  first  treatment  he 
felt  better  and  went  to  his  hotel  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  rest  and  read.  The  next  day  he  called,  looking 
strong,  bright,  and  happy.  He  had  had  good  move¬ 
ments  of  the  bowels,  had  slept  well,  and  now  felt  able 
to  eat  anything.  He  was  treated  again  by  local 
palpation  and  general  neuro-induction,  and  it  was 
observed  afterwards  that  the  congestion  around  the 
growth  as  well  as  the  growth  itself  seemed  to  be 
diminishing.  The  growth  w'as  more  mobile.  There 
was  more  room  for  the  examining  finger.  He  had 
five  treatments  in  all.  after  which  he  went  home  to 
the  provinces,  and  no  more  was  heard  from  him,  the 
custom  being  to  favour  all  patients  writing  without 
their  being  expressly  encouraged  to  do  so,  in  the 
belief  (a)  that  it  is  very  likely  that  the  disease  will 
ultimately  prove  fatal,  and  {b)  that  other  advisers 
may  make  it  difficult  for  the  patient  to  communicate 
anything  at  all. 

The  chief  object  in  dealing  with  such  cases  in  the 
manner  described  for  the  time  being  is  this  :  it  is 
valuable  to  observe  just  what  happens,  whether  it 
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might  be  wholly  favourable  or  no  ;  one  would  like 
to  know  everything  to  the  end,  but  it  is  found  suflU 
eient  to  get  seientifieally  reliable  results  so  far  without 
unneeessarily  pushing  the  quest  into  diffieult  ehannels, 
where  it  may  be  impossible  to  reach  final  judgments 
in  a  life  that  is  always  very  full  of  the  taxations  of 
extensive  |u-aetice  and  research. 

In  all  the  above  cases  some  great  reduction  has 
taken  })laee.  This  is  the  lesson  so  far.  And  there  is 
ever}'  reason  to  believe  that  similar  results  will  take 
place  in  ])ractically  all  instances  where  congestion 
and  enlargement  of  the  character  of  neoplasm  is  the 
abnormality  and  where  neuro-induction  is  the  thera¬ 
peutic  agent  employed. 

Other  workers  on  the  same  lines,  though  they 
appear  to  have  only  ])roceeded  so  far  as  to  reduce 
some  erythemas  and  vascular  abnormalities  of  a 
more  innocent  character,  such  as  skin  diseases,  obstin¬ 
ate  ulcers,  haemorrhoids,  have  rej^orted  that  they  have 
obtained  regressive  results.  The  active  peripheral 
edge  of  most  inflammatory  skin  disorders  will  exhibit 
regression  phenomena  in  practically  all  instances  in 
which  a  properly  ap])licd  neuro-induction  technique 
is  the  ju  ineiple  employed.  Ilfemorrhoids  are  usually 
j)rom]>tly  regressible  by  ncuro-iiuluction,  unless  some 
flln-ous  confirmation  has  been  of  long  standing. 

Having  regard  for  the  fact  that  in  numerous 
instances  of  congestion  and  abnormal  formation, 
including  cancer,  in  which  regression  has  been  sought 
and  obtained  to  a  definite  and  macroscopically  obvious 
degree,  without  exception,  by  means  of  neuro-induc¬ 
tion,  it  seems  reasonable  to  propose  that  further  work 
on  these  lines  should  be  i)ursued  by  those  who  are 
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endeavouring  to  fathom  the  mysteries  which  character¬ 
ise  such  abnormalities,  both  as  regards  the  nature 
of  them  and  the  best  means  possible  for  combating 
the  difficulties  which  their  cure  presents. 

•  •••••• 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  malignancy  depends 
upon  a  condition  of  the  blood  which  favours  abnormal 
vascular  extension,  without  which  any  kind  of  tissue 
neoplasms  can  hardly  exist.  It  seems  possible  that 
metastasis  occurs  through  the  exciting  influence  of 
abnormal  fluids  and  cells  upon  the  glands,  which 
cells  provoke  similar  abnormal  processes  in  whatever 
region  may,  by  its  weakness,  particularly  invite 
them — the  whole  vascular  system  thus  conveying 
fluids  which  favour  loss  of  tone.  It  seems  even  possible 
that  in  cancer  the  blood  has  been  contaminated 
particularly  by  certain  dietaries  which  have  en¬ 
couraged  toxins  to  develop  in  quantity,  more  especi¬ 
ally  those  which  have  contained  too  few  of  the  fresh 
vegetable  vitamins  ;  hence  it  is  recommended  that 
all  jieople  should  study  their  dietary  to  the  extent 
of  permanently  adopting  a  habit  of  feeding  daily 
upon  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter. 

The  above  investigations  have  all  along  taken 
place  with  full  regard  for  the  immense  influence 
which  the  mental  factor  may  exercise  throughout 
the  course  of  cancer.  This  will  have  been  judged 
already  to  some  extent  from  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  ;  the  neurone  factor  is  almost  bound  to  enter, 
being  one  that  is  likely  to  contribute  to  causation 
and  progress  through  iiwolving  the  central  reflexes 
to  the  extent  of  pain — which  itself  is  likely  to  create 
distress  of  mind  as  to  the  possibility  that  some  sort 
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of  serious  trouble  may  ensue  sooner  or  later.  More¬ 
over,  one  may  equally  well  insist  that  worry  is  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  toxjEinia  through  its  effects 
upon  metabolism. 

Therefore  the  mental  factor  is  extremely  likely  to 
contribute  also  towards  the  initiation  of  malignancy, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  do  so  in  some  cases  of  benignant 
neo})lasms.  It  is  a  factor  that  has  long  ago  been 
repeatedly  suggested  as  being  likely  to  be  powerful  ; 
arguments  in  favour  by  various  authorities  have 
been  set  forth  in  a  ehapter  on  Abnormal  Growths 
in  Advanced  Suggestion,  first  edition  published  in 
1918,  while  on  Nov.  7,  1924,  Dr.  D.  Guisez  of  Paris 
referred  to  the  causation  of  throat  cancer  in  a  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London,  in  these 
words  : 

“  It  had  been  the  experience  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 
that  psychic  causes  were  assigned  Ijy  patients  in  more 
than  half  the  cases  seen  as  having  provided  the  origin  of 
their  trouble.” 


CHAPTER  X 


MEDICAL  ORGANISATION 

The  fact  that  medical  men  in  the  mass  object 
to  contributions  in  the  lay  press  on  medical 
subjects,  written  by  medieal  authorities  who 
sign  their  names,  is  bound  to  lead  to  demands  being 
made  for  reasons.  Some  people  are  sure  to  conelude 
that  exeuses  for  objecting  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Have  we  not  to-day  some  object  lessons  before  us 
which  afford  abundant  proof  that  there  is  something 
very  seriously  wrong  with  medical  organisation  ? 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  gentleman  who  is  now 
a  knight-high  bloodless  surgeon,  who  never  passed 
an  orthodox  medical  examination  in  his  life,  and 
who,  aceording  to  the  verdiet  of  many  front-rank 
surgeons  themselves,  could  teach  orthodox  practi¬ 
tioners  methods  such  as  they  have  not  been  able 
to  aequire  by  any  possible  means  of  their  own. 
We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  a  couple  of 
authorities  on  disease  who  also  have  never  studied 
medieine  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  who  have  written 
im])ortant  Avorks  on  the  most  difficult  diseases  of 
"11  to  understand. 

Nay,  more,  avc  have  eA'^en  the  fullest  assurances  as 
to  the  uncommon  Avorth  of  these  lay  efforts  in  the 
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form  of  forewords  and  favourable  criticisms,  freely 
given  by  distinguished  medical  men  in  order  to  help 
on  the  great  lay  work,  which  constitute  at  the  same 
time  most  eloquent  proofs  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  mass  of  the  medical  profession. 

What  does  all  this  lay  work  mean  if  not  failure 
on  the  part  of  orthodoxy  ?  If  we  come  to  examine 
the  whole  scope  of  medical  scientific  labour  we  shall 
be  bound  to  consider  that  there  must  be  something 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  medical  profession 
works  that  jiositively  prevents  advancement. 

Organisations  of  all  kinds  frequently  appear  to  soar 
swiftly  towards  apparent  perfection  in  their  initia¬ 
tive  and  ju’omising  jiowcr,  according  to  the  amount 
of  emotional  interest  elicited  and  the  momentum 
gathered  as  funds  come  “  pouring  in  ”  from  a  health¬ 
fully  generous  and  kindly  disposed  public;  but  the 
failure  of  many  such  organisations  to  jiroduce  what 
they  set  out  optimistically  to  reach  would  make 
melancholy  reading  for  exjicrts  of  the  inquiry  offices 
and  statistical  societies.  Many  organisations  liegin 
with  good  money,  and  not  only  go  on  living  upon  it, 
but  learning  how  to  ai)pcal  for  more  ;  they  continue 
to  make  out  the  liest  ease  tliey  can  in  order  to  sustain 
confidence,  until  they  finally  succumb.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  and  heartfelt  regrets  arc  then  felt  by  such  as 
have  enjoyed  for  some  years  quite  a  big  salary  for 
nice  and  easy  services  rendered,  in  a  most  benevolently 
sounding  cause,  while  the  sorry  accounts  soon  pass 
into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  there  are  workers  quite  outside  these 
oiganisations,  who  quickly  discover  a  vice  derived 
out  of  the  sensations  of  self-satisfaction  which  the 
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majority  of  organisers  sooner  or  later  develop  ;  they 
discover  a  selfish,  jealous,  even  unwise  exclusive¬ 
ness  towards  anything  that  is  originated  of  value 
outside  their  ramparts.  In  order  that  organisers 
shall  feed  themselves  well  for  continuance  there 
must  be  massed  opinion  in  loyal  favour  of  the  work 
done  inside,  and  this  spirit  is  extremely  liable  to 
generate  something  worse  than  disfavour  towards 
everything  done  outside.  This  kind  of  procedure 
may  be  advantageous  and  happy  enough  in  certain 
kinds  of  business,  in  which  wits  are  legitimately  at 
work  to  gain  ordinary  material  possession  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  science,  and  particularly  medical  science 
concerned  with  the  saving  of  suffering  and  life,  the 
plainly  philosophical  onlooker  has  some  right  to  rub 
his  eyes  and  ask  very  serious  questions. 

The  fault  with  medical  organisations  is  that  they 
are  too  often  founded  by  })osition-hunters,  who  some¬ 
times  acquire  their  first  influence  through  inheritance 
of  money  or  on  account  of  some  fortuitous  backing 
by  people  who  arc  quite  alive  to  the  ulterior  common 
business  asjiccts,  reflections,  and  tangents.  At  times 
purely  scientific  capability  altogether  actuates  an 
individual  ;  but  even  this  is  liable  to  be  exploited 
sooner  or  later  by  others  who  are  less  well-meaning. 
Pure  scientists  without  guile — and,  of  course,  there 
are  many — are  ignorant  as  to  the  real  character  and 
effects  of  such  machinery  in  their  keenness  after  science 
only.  I  have  specially  studied  several  instances. 

What  is  wanted  more  than  anything  else  in  order 
to  advance  science  generally  to  -  day,  but  more 
especially  medical  science,  is  some  new  kind  of 
organisatioji  which  shall  be  so  altruistic  in  spirit, 
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and  ordinarily  fair  in  disposition,  that  it  will  positively 
encourage  work  done  by  non-members,  so  that 
when  new  small  discoveries  arc  made,  by  isolated 
humble  individuals  working  alone  in  their  private 
laboratories  or  workshops,  there  shall  be  instant 
examination  of  these  for  all  they  may  be  worth,  and 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  them  according  to  honest 
valuation  for  greater  cultivation  to  the  eommon  good. 

In  times  gone  by  the  greatest  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  men  working  alone,  generally  in  spite 
of  o])position.  Lord  Lister  worked  against  virulent 
— almost  violent — opj)osition  for  fifteen  years  before 
his  enemies  began  to  help  themselves  to  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  and  to  label  whatever  items  they  could 
steal  from  him  as  their  own.  Sand-bagging  and 
theft  have  been  the  reward  of  past  days  when  great 
discoveries  have  been  made.  All  this  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  eloquently  expressed  in  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Discovery,  wi’itten  by  the  distinguished 
authority.  Professor  Giegory. 

But  why  understood  and  not  altered  ?  We  ought 
to  have  been  rid  of  this  sort  of  iniquity  long  ago. 
“  Discovery  ”  was  written  several  years  ago,  yet 
most  of  the  vices  therein  exj)osed  have  gone  on 
increasing  like  cancer.  A  sense  of  eonfined  loyalty 
is  undoulAedly  the  self-satisfying  excuse  that  is  ever 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  certain  position  holders. 
A  mocking  virtue  this  !  What  about  a  greater  duty 
and  loyalty  towards  the  rest  of  human  kind  to 
whom  tlie  research  worker  and  the  scientist  ought  to 
be  the  most  willing  and  therefore  the  best  paid  of 
all  servants  ?  What  would  the  rest  of  the  world 
say  if  the  scientist  should  decide,  “  I  work  secretly 
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for  myself  and  mine  ?  ”  Although  there  are  many 
people  who  argue,  “  Let  the  scientist  work  for  us  for 
nothing  if  he  will.” 

Some  of  our  medical  scientists  declare  that  they 
give  their  services  for  no  recompense.  They  claim 
virtuous  recognition  for  this  ;  but  we  know  that 
the  majority  of  place-hunters  in  the  past  have  had 
a  very  clear  understanding  as  to  quite  free  services 
within  hospitals  being  the  very  best  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  handsome  incomes  outside  these  benevolent 
institutions. 

Such  words  may  seem  to  some  readers  to  be 
verging  on  the  offensive.  But  why  should  they  ? 
They  do  not  express  anything  more  than  plain  truth. 

Medical  organisation  has  of  late  years  been  perfect¬ 
ing  itself  in  quality  of  knotted  netting,  but  fate  has 
guided  its  personnel  towards  the  fashioning  of  small 
ends,  until  the  time  has  now  come  for  some  candid 
critic  to  note  the  plight  which  all  are  in.  Strong  hands 
of  outsiders  have  been  knocking  at  the  doors  and  entry 
has  been  refused,  while  the  knowledge  of  the  knocking 
is  still  there  in  the  disquieted  conscience.  At  length  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  make  amends  when 
“  holding  out  ”  so  long  a  time  has  made  the  unevenly 
paved  inclined  planes  of  false  jjositions  uncomfortable. 

Crisis  at  length  comes.  Scandal  is  revealed,  which 
compels  further  revelations  and  explanations  for 
shortcomings.  We  see  this  phenomenon  now  in 
process  of  evolution  in  the  case  of  the  insanity  laws 
now  being  studied  by  Royal  Commissioners.  We 
see  a  further  form  of  fateful  compulsion  at  work  now 
that  a  critic  has  declared  that  the  layman’s  book  on 
cancer  “  will  do  more  towards  helping  on  the  dis- 
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CO  very  of  a  cure  in  six  months  than  has  been  done 
by  any  orthodox  means  in  the  past  six  years,”  We 
see  big  buildings  of  organisation  with  stony  frowns  con¬ 
cealing  brains  eoneentrating  and  worrying  not  beeause 
of  eontinued  failure,  but  rather  beeause  of  statistics 
which  convey  unfavourable  impressions  notwith¬ 
standing  great  cost  of  personal  labour  and  searcity  of 
means  to  maintain. 

Small  ends  of  nets  bring  the  varying  contestants 
closer  together,  while  reeoneiliations  and  emenda¬ 
tions  are  harder  to  come  by  wdien  firm  efforts  of 
judgment  have  appeared  all  along  to  be  so  wonderful, 
even  quite  unalterable  at  all  events. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  A  Royal  Commission  on 
Seientifie  Organisations  might  not  be  a  bad  idea. 
But  even  Commissions  in  the  past  have  not  been 
without  erities  ea})able  of  making  very  cogent  com- 
2)laints  regarding  the  jiersonnel  ehosen  and  the 
charaeter  of  the  business  ultimately  done. 

The  great  eomplaint  against  medical  organisations 
is,  that  papers  are  admitted  to  be  read  aeeording 
as  position  and  influenee  may  win  permission  of 
the  would-be  reader,  and  not  aeeording  to  the  in¬ 
herent  worth  of  the  seientifie  observations  and 
findings  presented.  The  result  is  that  many  papers 
are  read  which  arc  useless,  and  many  unread  that 
are  valuable.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  sound 
sifting  body  of  real  judges  who  will  distinguish  merit 
that  is  marked  by  a  number  rather  than  by  the 
position  and  name  of  the  claiming  originator — the 
latter  to  be  kept  in  a  scaled  envelope. 

Advancement  in  Surgery  is  not  so  subject  to  vicious 
control.  This  may  seem  strange  until  it  is  realised 
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that  success  in  this  branch  of  practice  has  depended 
for  the  most  part  upon  individual  manipulative  skill 
and  direet  results.  Lister’s  diseoveries  have  reduced 
mortality  through  diminishing  possibilities  of  septic 
process,  since  which  time  progress  has  been  mainly 
in  accordance  with  knowledge  of  anatomy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  manipulative  deftness  with  knives  on  the 
other.  Progress  on  the  purely  medical  side  has 
depended  upon  poor  and  uncertain  knowledge  as  to 
the  causes  of  various  diseases,  and  upon  experience 
through  experimentation  over  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  make  some  sort  of  finality  in  conclusions. 
The  malorganisation  complained  of  does  not  permit 
of  ready  exchange  of  ideas  and  wide  comparisons 
of  experimental  eonclusions.  Hence  Surgery  has 
greatly  advaneed  in  recent  decades,  while  the  Praetice 
of  Medicine  in  the  same  period  has  not  advanced 
anything  worth  speaking  of  as  regards  our  commonest 
diseases,  such  as  consumption,  cancer,  dyspepsia, 
epilepsy,  and  so  on. 

Malorganisation  has  prevented  advancement 
through  the  system  of  too  readily  embraeing  certain 
discoveries,  whieh  eventually  are  found  to  be  of  little 
use,  and  by  not  finding  other  methods  the  pursuit 
of  which  would  lead  to  real  advancements.  There 
are  abundant  examples  existing  which  prove  this  to 
be  absolutely  true.  It  is  not  that  one  imagines  that 
better  organisation  might  be  beneficial ;  it  is  that 
certain  work  already  done  outside  existing  organisa¬ 
tions  can  easily  prove  itself  to  be  more  advanced 
than  work  that  has  been  done  inside  in  particular 
fields  of  investigation. 

What  kind  of  examination  and  proof  is  wanted  ? 
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Not  that  of  place-preservers  who  have  tlicir  own 
personal  interests  to  study  at  all  costs,  but  that  of 
pure  scientists  who  are  able  and  dis})osed  to  judge 
work  and  results  for  the  sake  of  advancing  science  and 
nothing  else. 

Lack  of  organisation — or,  as  one  prominent  lay 
journal  has  described  it,  “  over-organisation  ” — at 
least  indicating  the  characteristic  hard  work  and 
industry  shown  in  the  profession — is  an  evil  that 
inflicts  very  severe  hardships  upon  the  rank  and 
file.  It  results  in  little  or  no  encouragement  being 
given  to  individuals  for  scientific  advancement. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  medical 
science  have  been  made  in  the  i)ast  by  general 
practil ioiiers,  iti  spite  of  the  dilficulties  which  mal- 
organisation  has  ever  })roduced. 

I  shall  now  explain  further  the  essential  evil  that 
hinders  scientific  |)rogress.  The  organisation  of  the 
profession  is  largely  in  the  shape  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  acting  as  a  parliamentary  supervising  and 
advising  body  ;  also  the  various  educational  and  quali¬ 
fication-distributing  medical  schools  and  university 
sections,  all  provide  their  proper  quota  of  organising 
heads  ;  the  medical  societies  arc  concerned  with  giving 
advantages,  through  collections  of  mcml^ers  chosen 
on  account  of  individual  fitness  as  judged  l)y  pro¬ 
posers,  seconders,  and  majorities  giving  their  votes 
at  meetings,  to  the  end  that  0|)portunities  shall  i)e 
found  for  exchanging  ideas,  searching  records,  com¬ 
paring  notes,  and  reading  papers  likely  to  be  useful 
for  advancing  knowledge. 

Now  it  is  not  unique,  doubtless,  to  find,  in  such 
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collections  of  men  understanding  one  another  that 
mere  position  can  make  more  position,  in  two  senses 
and  processes.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man 
in  one  good  position  is  usually  all  the  better  placed 
for  getting  into  another  position,  possibly  deserving 
one  after  the  other  because  of  his  great  capabilities ; 
yet  he  may  undoubtedly  gain  power  purely  through 
obtaining  good  “  jumping  off”  positions  by  means  of 
his  persistence  in  pushing  and  in  gaining  social  favours 
alone.  Most  men  in  good  positions  earn  these,  I  have 
no  doubt — and  earn  them  absolutely  fairly — but  no 
i:)ublicist  of  whatever  standing  would  disallow  the 
argument  that  many  positions  are  won  partly — even 
sometimes  largely — through  the  personal  and  social 
advantages  obtained,  while  there  are  plenty  of 
examples  of  pure  scientists  of  the  highest  order  who 
have  only  become  known  as  such  quite  late  in  life 
because  they  have  never  had  social  advantages  of 
the  kind. 

Science  generally — not  only  medical — is  well  known 
to  suffer  from  this  lack  of  sifting  and  clearing  machin¬ 
ery  for  finding  advancements.  Machinery  is  a  term 
well  used,  in  order  to  indicate  those  well-dressed 
social  assemblies  where  order  of  address  and  personal 
favours  are  punctiliously  judged  ;  such  will  not  be 
as  elTicient  in  the  service  of  scientific  sifting  as  tliat 
would  be  where  only  the  quality  of  the  research  and 
findings  came  up  for  putting  in  the  scales.  All 
scientists  are  aware  of  this,  and  many  have  bitterly 
complained  of  it  in  the  public  jiress. 

What  happens  in  the  average  medical  society — or 
sections  of  a  society  ?  The  usual  procedure  is  the 
election  of  president  and  ollicers  for  each  year, 
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These  are  nominated  Ijeforeliand,  as  a  rule,  and  their 
election  is  a  foregone  eonelusion,  partly  beeause  of 
prior  eonferences  and  understandings  regarding 
various  applieants  for  positions,  but  largely  because 
it  is  merely  customary  to  seek  for  no  other.  There 
thus  comes  into  being  a  very  considerable  power  of 
ofTice-holding,  as  against  everything  else  and  every 
body  else  outside  this  holding. 

Again,  every  president  and  office-holder  is  naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  his  position  for  the  year. 
There  is  a  harmonious  cohesion  of  the  sections  for 
the  one  end,  that  each  shall  get  the  best  advantage 
possible  for  the  time  being.  Nor  would  it  seem  that 
any  individuals  could  be  blamed  for  this. 

Hut  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  whole  trend  of 
advancement,  when  each  individual  in  power  seeks 
at  once  to  j^ut  forward  cither  his  own  evidences  of 
learning  and  research  or  the  work  of  those  who  are 
closely  associated  with  him  in  some  way  ? 

The  system  is  the  very  negation  of  fair  combination 
if  it  succeeds  in  favouring  those  of  the  annual 
elect ;  for  let  a  newcomer  (though  a  member)  apply 
to  have  a  paper  of  his  own  read,  and  it  will  not  be  the 
quality — that  is,  the  degree  of  scientific  value  of  the 
paper — that  will  be  judged  first,  but  the  social  and 
medical  status  of  the  individual.  Indeed,  if  members 
of  a  selecting  council  should  consider  that  a  paper 
offered  did  not  favour  their  own  {larticular  ideas, 
then  it  is  extremely  likely  that  that  {laper  will  lie 
voted  against,  not  because  it  falls  short  of  scientific 
value,  liut  because  its  acceptance  would  help  a  man 
who  ought  not  to  be  helped  unless  he  can  get  into  a 
more  commanding — say,  hospital — position. 
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Much  of  this  sort  of  criticism  will  be  strenuously 
denied  by  many  who  have  been  in  positions  where 
they  have  been  fortunate  by  dint  of  reasons  other 
than  a  purely  scientifie  aequirement  of  knowledge; 
but  the  majority  of  medical  men  will  agree  that  I 
am  right  even  if  they  dare  not  eandidly  admit  it. 

There  are  existing  evidenees  to  show  that  what  I 
write  is  the  case.  The  system  is  proved  to  be  so  far 
wrong  by  one  simple  example  whieh  I  may  mention 
at  the  moment.  A  very  distinguished  medical  man 
was  directed  to  sit  in  an  office  for  the  purpose  of 
interrogating  applicants  for  an  important  post.  He 
was  a  great  power  in  a  large  medical  school.  His 
first  question,  at  least  to  some  of  the  applieants,  was, 
“  What  hospital  ?  ”  If  the  answer  gave  a  hospital 
whieh  was  not  his,  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  such  an 
a})plicant  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  form  of  offence  against  science  and  the  common¬ 
weal  is  so  eommon  that  every  medieal  man  has  either 
met  it  or  heard  reliable  evidence  regarding  it. 

My  })oint  is  that  it  is  damaging  to  the  medical 
profession,  and,  when  all  medical  men  know  that  it 
exists,  they  ought  to  resolve  with  one  eonsent  that 
it  shall  not  obtain  any  longer. 

Yet  Heroes  All 

There  is  not  a  praetising  doetor  in  the  land  who 
does  not  perform  one  or  more  very  distinet  feats  of 
heroism  in  his  lifetime.  And  many  do  so  almost 
weekly. 

The  medieal  life  gives  rieh  opportunities.  The 
emotions  of  fcc'ling  capable  to  render  assistance  are 
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ever  uppermost  ;  they  produce  culminations  in 
decision,  adaptations,  and  acts  of  urgent  relationship, 
in  ordinary  general  attendances,  that  are  often 
totally  unrecognisable  as  the  purest  of  benevolences. 
Not  even  do  many  doctors  know  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifices  they  sometimes  make ;  they  become  so 
accustomed  to  them. 

Take  the  instance  of  a  surgeon  who  pricks  his 
finger  while  operating  on  a  patient  suffering  from 
poisoned  blood.  As  likely  as  not  he  will  continue 
the  operation  in  the  patient’s  interests,  thinking 
little  of  the  great  risk  he  is  running.  Sometimes  he 
dies  as  a  result  within  a  few  days. 

The  sucking  of  a  tube  blocked  after  operation  for 
diphtheritic  asphyxia,  which  occurrence  would  cause 
the  patient’s  death  unless  the  tube  were  cleared, 
is  one  of  the  common  acts  of  heroism  unhesitatingly 
performed,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  disease  being 
contracted  by  the  surgeon. 

The  famous  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  was  known  to 
have  given  himself  an  incurable  blood  disease — 
from  which  he  suffered  at  least  fifteen  years  of  most 
distressing  symptoms  that  finally  caused  his  death — 
in  order  to  prove,  by  observations  made  on  himself, 
just  what  were  the  main  characteristics  of  the  disease, 
so  that  it  might  be  more  accurately  diagnosable  by 
others  in  the  future. 

Accounts  are  published  every  year  of  members  of 
the  ])rofession  making  self-sacrifices,  as  when  a 
number  of  them  go  forth  abroad  into  deadly  foreign 
areas  in  order  to  investigate  intimately  the  nature 
of  communicable  illnesses,  in  the  full  chance  of 
becoming  victims  almost  before  the  characteristics  of 
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disease  could  be  recognised.  Deliberately  intending 
to  look  “  death  in  the  face  ”  would  well  describe 
some  of  these  errands. 

There  is  also  an  inclined  plane  towards  risks,  upon 
which  many  doctors  are  placed  as  by  inevitable 
sequence  of  events,  when  overwork  comes  stealthily 
upon  them  at  seasons  of  mild  epidemics.  At  such 
times  the  doctor  has  been  known  to  drop  over  the  sick¬ 
bed  with  a  collapse  of  exhaustion  ;  some  have  even 
died  from  heart  failure.  In  such  instances  he  entirely 
discounts  himself  so  long  as  physical  ability  lasts. 

Such  circumstances  of  life  and  work  the  present 
Royal  Commission  sitting  on  “  Panel  Practice  ” 
might  well  take  into  account.  The  lesson  from  the 
facts  referred  to  is  a  twofold  one.  It  is  necessary 
for  governmental  authorities  to  be  satisfied  that 
medical  men  are  well  enough  paid  for  the  services 
which  they  render  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it 
is  most  highly  desirable  that  popular  medical  men 
should  not  become  so  overcrowded  with  patients 
that  errors  of  judgment  enter  to  bring  disaster 
either  to  patient  or  doctor. 


C  H  A  1’  T  F:  R  XT 

MEDIC  AL  SOCIETIES  AND  JOURNALS 

THFi  medical  leaders  themselves  have  been  placed 
by  natural  evolutional  processes  into  posi¬ 
tions  of  com])arative  powerlessness  in  their 
respective  citadels,  and  especially  is  this  to  be  observed 
in  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  which  consists  of 
a  federation  of  formerly  separate  societies  under  one 
roof  and  subject  to  the  general  secretarial  guide  of 
an  eminently  capable  gentleman.  Every  one  would 
readily  allow  that  to  gather  a  set  of  already  made 
and  managed  societies  amicably  under  one  form  of 
control  was  no  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  undertake. 
In  this  manner  eame  into  existence  the  present 
])otential  society  made  up  of  respective  sections. 

So  far  the  Royal  Soeiety  of  Mcdieine  has  been  a 
success  ;  but  only  so  far.  I  shall  refrain  from 
criticising  it  as  fully  as  I  feel  able  to  do,  not  because 
I  am  a  F'ellow  of  the  Society  of  many  years’  standing, 
but  because  at  the  moment  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  so  doing.  Rut  I  am 
obliged  to  offer  my  opinions  as  to  Ikjw  and  why  this 
largest  of  the  medical  societies  is  at  fault  in  a  jiar- 
ticular  respect,  for  soon  I  trust  that  reform  will  be 
effected. 

i6s 
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It  is  mainly  through  the  work  of  the  medical 
societies  that  the  few  chosen  advancements  get  some 
chance  of  becoming  known,  and  it  is  therefore 
mainly  through  these  societies  that  the  medical 
journals  are  able  to  draw  material  for  publication.  At 
least  the  reading  members  of  the  profession,  including 
those  who  can  never  hope  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
sections  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  on  account 
of  living  at  great  distances  from  London,  can  look  for 
the  reports  from  the  leading  societies  in  the  medical 
journals  when  they  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
continuously  progressive  times. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  editors  of  journals  that 
their  reading  public  is  not  at  all  easy  to  please,  having 
regard  for  so  many  differences  of  opinion — so  many 
diverse  temperaments  and  enthusiastic  obsession ists 
to  cater  for.  And  obsessionist  must  be  a  fair  word, 
for  no  professional  work  is  more  likely  to  create 
ardent  and  forceful  protagonists,  as  well  as  bold 
innovators,  than  the  medical — all  praise  to  such  as 
are  begotten  of  the  right  spirit  for  being  concerned 
with  helping  mankind  in  the  direst  of  difficulties  when 
ill-health  takes  possession. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  decide  otherwise  than 
that  the  editors  of  medical  journals  do  their  level 
best  and  perform  a  difficult  work  mightily  well,  as  all 
editors  must  do  who  keep  their  seats.  The  amount  of 
work  they  are  obliged  to  do,  in  sifting  and  selecting, 
must  be  maddening  to  any  but  almost  superhuman 
intellects.  I  know  enough  about  such  work  to  be  able 
to  declare,  taking  all  the  kinds,  that  the  duties  of  an 
editor  of  a  journal  are  most  brain-racking. 

As  to  their  morale,  this  is  extremely  clear,  as  it 
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appears  to  me.  The  business  of  an  editor  is  to  find, 
and  present  to  a  body  of  subscribers  to  his  journal, 
a  useful  quantity  of  reading  material  in  each  number 
punctually  issued.  His  work  consists  of  judging 
what  will  be  appreciated  by  at  least  the  majority 
of  the  subscribers,  for  otherwise  his  journal  could  not 
survive.  He  is  Ijound  to  keep  his  eye  upon  what 
opinions  the  majority  of  experts  hold  that  will 
satisfy  and  sustain  and  even  sometimes  stimulate 
pleasantly  the  majority  of  readers.  Editors  are  not 
expected  to  be — they  cannot  be — the  highest  experts 
themselves, — particularly  must  this  be  the  case 
in  medical  journalism,  which  requires  so  much  time, 
if  it  be  well  served,  that  the  highest  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  actual  practice  could  not  be  obtained  as 
concerning  all  branches  of  advancement.  Each  one 
is  therefore  obliged  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
various  experts  in  high  position. 

Therefore  editors  are  practically  powerless  for 
either  directly  deciding  or  encouraging  work  that  has 
not  received  the  full  and  smiling  countenance  of  the 
leaders  who  regulate  the  work  and  output  of  the 
societies.  All  they  can  do  is  to  decide  what  material 
of  the  societies  shall  be  subject  to  their  acceptance 
for  publication  in  the  common  and  largest  interests. 

In  lay  journalism  the  present-day  tendency  that  is 
almost  characteristic  of  the  whole  is  for  editors  to 
let  in  courageously  such  anticipatory  and  often  specu¬ 
lative  material  occasionally  as  shall  at  least  arouse 
much  interest  and  possibly  sonic  opposition,  to  the 
end  that  the  interest  engendered  shall  be  of  the  de- 
bative  character.  In  this  manner  there  is  an  oscilla¬ 
tion  operating  which  does  succeed  in  the  end  in  finding 
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approaches  to  absolute  knowledge,  and  these  lead  to 
finality  of  conclusion  and  to  such  balance  as  makes 
the  publication  “  safe  for  democracy.” 

The  present  day  lay  journalism  elicits  that  very 
breadth  of  interest  which  was  so  painfully  wanting  in 
days  gone  by,  when  to  ojjcn  a  certain  newspaper  was 
only  to  learn  just  one  side  of  many  questions.  Now¬ 
adays  all  the  best  newspapers  contain  so  much  of  all 
sides  that  each  in  itself  contributes  to  the  best  of  all 
forms  of  education.  No  longer  does  a  subscriber  look 
to  one  newspaper  only  for  final  decision  or  for  perfect 
inspiration  ;  he  reads  its  pages  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  being  better  able  to  arrive  at  his  own  personal 
opinions.  Which  object  in  view  is  even  more  intensely 
British  in  nature  than  International  or  other  anxious 
people  could  ever  have  expected  possible  to  be 
reached  by  any  nation. 

Medical  editors,  doubtless,  quite  rightly  decide 
that  they  must  not  be  too  speculative,  whatever  may 
be  the  courage  shown  by  lay  journalists. 

Therefore  no  sei'ious  fault  can  be  found  with 
medical  journals.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  any 
journal  which  does  its  honest  best  to  obtain  readers. 
The  only  pcojdc  who  have  any  cause  to  find  fault  with 
editors  are  direetors  and  shareholders  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  interest  they  are  receiving  for 
money  they  have  invested  in  their  ventures. 

•  •••••• 

It  is  natural  that  ])residents,  secretaries,  and 
members  shall  all  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves 
in  the  several  sections  of  societies.  Preferential  jiosi- 
tion  can  hardly  ever  be  solely  for  the  self-sacrificial 
purpose  of  wholly  considering  the  interests  of  every 
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one  else.  Such  ideal  conception  is  possible,  but  not 
the  least  probable,  to  the  judgment  of  the  smallest 
psychological  understanding. 

Nor  can  any  leaders  be  blamed  for  so  considering 
situations.  As  well  might  a  cleric  be  elevated  to  an 
archbisho})ric  and  be  expected  to  be  unconscious 
that  the  position  was  one  worthy  of  his  ])ride,  as  that 
a  president  of  a  body  shall  not  be  expected  to  receive 
some  sort  of  reward  of  moral  or  material  kind. 

Philosophers  will  allow  that  everybody  may  be 
selfish  to  the  extent  of  making  his  own  benefits  so 
large  as  to  produce  the  capability  for  conferring  great 
benefits  generously  u})on  others.  This  is  the  salutary 
sanction  which  ca])italism  often  wins — fortunately  for 
the  million. 

Therefore  the  fault  to  find  with  medical  society 
sections  is  that  there  is  too  little  disj)osition  shown 
by  leaders  and  olfice  holders  to  let  in  possibilities 
that  point  towards  advancement,  that  may  have  only 
inherent  value  to  recommend  them  and  nothing 
more. 

A  wholesome  corrective  of  the  unfair  conditioniiifr 
coni|)lained  of  would  be  this  :  the  selective  principle 
worthy  of  ado|)tion  should  be  instinct  with  the  one  great 
l)ur))Ose,  namely,  to  find  advancement  ;  not  [)ersonal 
advancement,  but  as  coming  from  any  direction 
wliatsocver,  even  from  outside  the  machinery  of 
organisation  if  it  could  ])ossibly  be  heard  of. 

Each  individual,  from  the  ))rcsident  of  a  section 
downwards,  should  extend  o])cn  hands  to  any  written 
material  that  might  seem  to  have  a  distinct  possibility 
of  value  somewhere  below  its  surface.  If  such  could 
be  sensed,  there  should  at  once  be  the  best  welcome 
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given  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  not  ever  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  individual  who  may  happen  to  present  it. 

All  this  may  at  first  seem  to  be  so  mueh  eounselling 
of  perfeetion,  until  readers  remind  themselves  that 
what  scientific  societies  should  be  created  for  is,  not 
for  offering  favours  to  individuals,  but  for  finding 
further  scientific  facts — such  as  are  new  to  science. 
This  should  be  the  constant  requisition.  It  has  not 
in  the  past  been  the  first  object  in  view.  Hence  these 
pages.  Hence  the  demand  for  reform. 

The  common  idea  possessing  many  members  of 
scientific  societies  has  been  this  :  Now  what  paper 
can  I  write  and  offer  to  read  that  will  create  the  best 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  hearers  and 
readers  as  to  my  own  capabilities  ? 

The  correct  idea  should  be  :  Now  I  wonder  what 
ideas  any  of  us  will  be  in  possession  of  that  may  be 
original  enough  to  be  found  to  be  an  advancement, 
or  at  least  helpful  towards  solving  the  particular 
scientific  problems  which  we  are  most  interested  in  as 
assembled  enthusiasts  ? 

A  good  test  for  each  member  to  apply  to  himself, 
or  that  may  be  seen  in  operation  in  others,  should  be  : 
Am  I  glad  that  another  man  might  liave  made  a  new 
discovery,  or  do  I  feel  inclined  to  oppose  him  because 
I  am  jealous  ?  In  other  words  :  Am  I  glad  when  a 
new  discovery  is  made  by  another  or  not  ?  If  not, 
then  I  am  not  a  true  scientist. 

A  fine  spirit  is  that  of  the  boxing  loser  who 
goes  forth  at  once  to  congratulate  the  winner.  It  is 
this  :  Am  I  glad  that  some  one  has  gained  in  the 
great  game  of  research  for  the  sake  of  the  gain, 
even  though  it  may  be  a  perfect  stranger,  who  has 
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succeeded  ?  If  the  loser  is  angry,  he  is  a^badfsports- 
nian  :  if  the  research  worker  is  umbraged  at  the 
suceess  of  another,  he  is  unsound  in  his  moral  make-up, 

•  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

The  Weekly  Dispatch  has  published  some  illumina¬ 
ting  articles  regarding  certain  forms  of  treatment 
which  were  becoming  “  the  rage,”  and  noted  par- 
ticularl}"  how  medical  men  and  surgeons  were  very 
busy  amongst  them,  especially  such  troubles  as 
furroAved  features  which  required  reducing,  or  old  age 
that  needed  operations  and  other  helps  to  lessen  the 
ravages  made  in  facial  appearance.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  a  device  knowji  as  Abraham’s  Box,  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  vaunted  as  a  diagnosing  and  curing 
instrument  of  unheard-of  value.  All  this  serves  to 
indicate  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  procedure  will 
be  carried  in  medical  life,  while  quite  important 
matters  receive  not  only  very  little  attention  on  the 
part  of  organisers,  but  are  actually  kept  back  from 
receiving  due  consideration. 

The  Medical  Press  of  Dec.  24,  1924,  in  referring  to 
Fashion  in  Medicine,  concludes  with  these  words  : 

“  Were  Luke  Fildes  to  paint  the  country  doctor  of 
to-day,  instead  of  depicting  a  grave,  frock-coated  physieian 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  little  patient,  and  looking  to 
Nature  for  a  cure,  he  would  portray  the  active  and  alert 
practitioner,  hypodermic  syringe  in  one  hand  and  an 
amjjoule  in  the  other,  relying  for  success  upon  his  vaccines 
and  his  sera.” 

That  reform  must  come,  and  indeed  quickly,  is 
shown  by  the  most  recent  medical  journals  (since 
John  Bull  articles),  which  contain  frank  admissions 
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from  leading  medical  men,  such  as,  that  “  Midwifery 
work  is  not  liked  by  medical  men.”  Upon  this 
recognition  it  is  easy  enough  to  comment,  that  a 
more  self-damning  one  could  hardly  be  uttered.  No 
strictures  that  I  have  ever  uttered  could  be  more  fatally 
eloquent  than  this.  None  could  be  more  offensive 
towards  women,  when  maternity  work  has  every  right 
to  be  favoured  by  mctlical  men  more  than  any  other  ; 
indeed,  it  used  to  be  so  favoured,  even  less  than 
fifty  years  ago  ;  it  is  so  favoured  by  some  practi¬ 
tioners  now.  It  is  a  species  of  professional  degenera¬ 
tion  to  view  this  branch  of  work  with  disfavour.  It 
is  ill-natured  if  not  grossly  inhuman.  It  is  at  least 
highly  discreditable.  But  where  can  there  be  any 
possible  excuse  when  so  many  women  are  entering  the 
medical  profession  ? 

Professor  Watson  (report  of  lecture  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  Dec.  27,  1924)  has  declared  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  : 

“  Obstetrics  takes  np  more  time  in  proportion  to  the 
monetary  return  than  any  other  part  of  the  work  of  a 
general  practitioner.  He  cannot  overtake  all  his  work 
and  give  adequate  time  to  his  midwifery  cases — hence  the 
tendency  to  hurry  delivery.  .  .  .  The  number  of  needless 
forceps  deliveries  would  in  this  way  be  reduced,  and  the 
forceful  delivery  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os  and 
engagement  of  the  head  a  thing  unknown.” 

Professor  Watson  struck  the  right  strings  of  the 
harp  when  he  added  on  the  same  occasion  : 

“  Conservatism  is  to  be  commended  when  it  makes 
us  hold  on  to  the  things  which  arc  of  proved  value,  but 
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it  must  be  condemned  if  it  renders  us  incapable  of  apprecia¬ 
ting  and  making  full  use  of  the  newer  ideas  which  emerge 
with  time.  This  leads  up  to  the  question  I  am  going 
to  put  and  to  attempt  to  answer.  Has  our  teaching  of 
obstetrics  and  gyna?cology  kept  pace  with  the  advances 
made  in  these  subjects  in  the  last  twenty  years  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  XII 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  DIFFICULTIES 
A  Psychological  Study 

HOW  can  humanity  get  more  out  of  itself  ? 

Of  a  certainty  it  can  do  so,  first,  by  frankly 
and  openly  aeknowledging  the  greatest  em¬ 
ployable  power  on  earth,  namely,  thought  power.  All 
should  set  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  this  power. 
Individuals  should  find  the  eeonomie  truth  and  then 
proceed  to  convinee  the  multitude  of  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  followed  as  by  unavoidable  impulse. 

Thought  derives  its  greatest  power  only  through 
the  economic  truth.  Hence  the  surprising  novelty 
of  the  idea  that  thought  ])ower  is  the  greatest  power 
we  possess.  Few  people  realise  that  if  thought  power 
is  false  it  is  a  weakness.  The  latter  shortcoming, 
begotten  of  poor  conception  as  to  quality,  has,  there¬ 
fore,  largely  prevented  the  foree  of  truth  in  religions 
from  holding  or  gaining  mueh  ground  in  the  past. 

The  employment  of  plain  faet  is  the  greatest  of  all 
human  ])owers.  The  finding  of  truth,  and  using  it, 
is  real  life,  is  pure  and  essential  human  vitality. 

What  is  wanted  throughout  the  whole  world  to-day 
is  a  newly  expressed  religion.  Not  a  new  Bible,  but 
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a  more  up-to-date  way  of  interpreting  it.  Religion 
there  always  has  been,  since  men  came  into  being  ; 
and  there  always  will  be  some  sort  of  religion  so  long 
as  certain  men  survive  who  can  sufficiently  explain 
right  from  wrong. 

Want  of  fact  must  ever  create  the  great  goal  towards 
which  humanity  caii  strive  ;  truth  makes  s})irited 
incentive  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  seems  so  very  desirable.  Truth 
is  to  man  as  attractive  as  the  sun  is  to  plants  ;  it 
compels  a  turning  towards  it,  because  of  the  fascina¬ 
tion  there  is  in  the  competition  for  lasting  power  on 
account  of  progeny.  Many  a  false  merchant  finally 
hugs  holy  writ  when  he  sees  his  children  growing  up. 

The  miseries  of  falsehood  make  truth  fascinatins. 
And  if  the  budding  philosopher  asks  why  creation 
should  be  so  mocking  in  affording  us  showers  as  well 
as  sunshine,  darkness,  and  light — as  it  might  be  to 
aggravate  us  and  give  us  great  trouble — the  ])lain 
answer  is  that  we  could  not  have  the  one  without 
the  other.  Contrast  and  relativity  make  appreciation, 
and  the  great  relief  of  alternative,  but  they  also  make 
progress  possible.  Falsehood  is  human  erring. 

All  the  trouble  between  the  people  and  the  theo¬ 
logians  of  to-day  is  an  expression  of  the  agony  of 
doubt.  It  is  the  pain  of  confliction.  Therefore  it  is 
clear  thinking  that  is  wanted  more  than  anything. 
We  do  not  thrive  on  light  as  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
prismatic  indirectness,  which  astigmatiscs  the  mind’s 
eye  ;  what  we  require  is  more  direct  and  clear  rays  of 
final  and  unquestionable  fact. 

The  Bible  is  crammed  full  of  great  i)hilosophy,  but 
this  has  heretofore  reached  tlie  multitude  by  passing 
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through  stained  windows,  which  have  metaphorically 
muddled  rather  than  educated  directly,  straightly, 
and  clearly. 

The  greatest  sin  of  the  past  has  been  blind  teachings 
by  exemplification,  which  have  been  misunderstood 
both  by  teachers  and  by  those  taught. 

The  greatest  sin  of  to-day  is  the  continuance  of 
teaching  what  the  teachers  themselves  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  Nor  will  the  teachers  frankly  admit  they  do 
not  understand  :  therein  lies  their  greatest  sin — 
which  is  tacit  falsehood,  really — resulting  in  the 
deprivation  of  those  who  are  always  naturally 
hungering  after  the  truth.  The  teachers  are  making 
belief,  out  of  what  is  not  yet  fully  and  directly 
explainable  by  them. 

The  Bible  is  crammed  full  of  truth.  But  this 
the  multitude  refuses  to  accept — judging  from  the 
complaints  regarding  empty  churches  made  by  the 
teachers — because  the  truth  is  not  clearly  apparent  as 
such. 

Theologians  and  the  laity  alike  are  impatiently 
and  unhappily  asking  one  another  to-day.  What  is 
the  Truth  ?  Hence  chaos  and  decadence.  Theo¬ 
logians  affect  to  approach  the  scientists,  but  too  often 
angrily,  and  sometimes  with  lips  apart  showing  teeth. 
Yet  both  theologians  and  scientists  ought  to  be 
occupying  friendly  seats  opposite  one  another,  taking 
a  straight  journey  to  the  same  destination — to  the 
terminus  of  the  whole  truth. 

What  should  be  done  ?  The  quickest  and  best 
solution  would  be  for  scientists  and  theologians  to 
get  together  in  honest  and  fearless  coi\fcrence — not 
spurning  or  hating  one  another.  Theologians  are 
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irreligious  if  they  are  afraid  of  discussing  matters 
with  scientists,  and  the  latter  are  shortcoming  if  they 
reply  that  they  dare  not  tackle  the  subject. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Bible  worth 
sjieaking  of ;  it  remains  the  best  work  on  philosophy 
ever  compiled.  What  is  wanted  in  the  whole  world’s 
interests  is  a  new  presentation  of  its  teachings.  The 
theologians  clutch  the  float  of  hope  because  they 
know  that  religious  feeling  still  exists — in  spite  of 
them.  It  is  bound  ever  to  exist. 

The  multitude  cries  aloud  through  a  few  mouth¬ 
pieces  :  “  We  want  the  truth.”  The  theologians 

answer,  “  Believe  !  ”  But  they  do  not  give  the  plain 
truth  ;  nor  will  they  be  patient  enough  to  hclj)  others 
to  do  so,  because  failing  to  find  it  themselves.  If 
they  gave  the  truth  then  all  would  believe,  and  our 
churches  wouhl  be  filled. 

Religion  is  in  difFiculties,  not  because  of  itself,  but 
because  of  its  teachers.  Truth  is  never  in  diflicultics. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  slump  in  science — -a  decadence 
in  the  laboratory  workers’  actual  conclusions  and  in 
their  cnijiloyment  of  facts  ? 

The  facts  of  religion  ought  to  be  winning  all  the 
time  like  any  other  facts.  But  they  are  not  presented 
properly  as  facts  ;  they  are  put  before  people  like 
strange  food,  with  this  exhortation,  “  Eat  and  lielieve  ! 
Ask  no  questions  about  it,  but  take  it  because  we  say 
so.  And  we  say  so  liccausc  the  Bililc  says  so.”  The 
multitude  replies,  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  and  no  satisfactory 
answer  is  forthcoming. 

The  average  man  or  woman  will  no  longer  be 
pushed  into  religious  observance  because  {larsons  say 
that  all  ought  to  do  this  or  that ;  they  are  too  well 
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informed  these  days  for  this  kind  of  conduct.  The 
only  hope  for  the  Church  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
peoples  can  be  won  by  the  truth  that  is  plainly  taught 
— indeed,  from  which  they  can  no  more  finally  escape 
than  they  can  avoid  seeing  with  eyes  and  hearing 
with  ears.  Theologians  must  cease  to  coerce  ;  they 
must  go  in  for  winning  converts  by  means  of  the 
greatest  power  on  earth. 

•  •  t  «  •  •  • 

People  who  quarrel  are  those  who  have  between 
them  serious  differences  amid  which  truths  and  un¬ 
truths  are  hurtled  forth,  in  a  profusion  that  m.ay  be 
symbolised  by  the  very  machines  of  destruction  used, 
in  all-out  anger  and  bitterness  even  at  times  to  the 
death.  Of  course  a  very  big  show  of  active  warfare 
is  going  to  be  followed  by  a  world’s  chaos,  ruffled 
tem])ers  and  sardonic  spirits  ruling  in  the  whole 
po})ulacc  afterwards,  all  of  which  require  something 
extra  exciting  by  way  of  amusements  to  assist  in 
making  recovery.  Could  an  outside  judge  in  another 
planet,  looking  on,  expect  anything  else  ? 

But  it  is  true  that  looseness  of  living  and  flush¬ 
faced  extravagancies  were  coming  on  long  before  the 
Great  War  :  indeed,  these  largely  led  to  the  war,  in 
the  helter-skelter  hell-for-leathcr  race  for  front  places 
and  fine  gardens  and  hunting-grounds  in  addition  to 
luxurious  homes. 

And  to-day  what  ?  The  same  old  aftermath,  but 
most  people  even  in  a  worse  tcm})cr.  With,  of  course, 
aesthetics  gone  half  mad.  The  expounders  of  religions 
crying,  “We  have  told  you  so,  and  you  have  taken 
no  notice  of  us,  and  the  churches  are  now  crumbling,” 
the  shop  people  dressing  their  windows  with  tinselled 
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fabrics  and  sugar  -  encrusted  enticements ;  the 
po])ulace  crying  aloud  that  all  advisers  charge  too 
mueh  and  that  the  benevolent  offer  too  little ; 
musicians  developing  an  atonalism-psychosis,  and 
trying  their  best  to  become  attractive  even  to  the 
risk  of  becoming  wild-eyed  lunatics.  Cubists  are 
doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  on  paper.  Dancers 
and  dressers  are  lashing  out  in  the  wildest  of  bubble¬ 
bursting  orgy,  hardly  knowing  how  next  to  astonish 
or  shoek,  beggared  to  find  enough  exposure  bold  in 
flat-ehested  falsehood,  schooled  in  innuendos  and 
suggestions  by  which  they  may  deceive  one  another. 

What  will  be  the  outeome  ?  Probably  a  swing 
baek  again  to  plain-going  sense.  Not  all  are  dipso¬ 
maniacs  drinking  deep  of  the  destroying  element 
without  inelination  for  a  more  pleasant  Monday 
morning.  The  inner  sense  that  sees  will  again  ask 
for  the  temperate  tea  at  the  time  for  getting  up  and 
stretching  limbs ;  the  mind’s  eye  will  refuse  to  aceept 
the  eubistic  at  the  bidding  of  the  narrow-faeed  and 
long-haired.  There  will  also  be  quite  a  bitter  revulsion 
against  the  Jazz  and  its  pulsating  pettiness.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  people  will  go  mad 
all  the  time.  There  are  limits  even  to  tom-tomminji 
and  public  hugging.  At  least  history  tells  us  so, 

“  Sueh  good  exereise  is  wanted,”  say  the  dancers  ; 
but  is  there  nothing  more  skilful  and  really  thrilling 
than  the  walking-to-music  and  stuffy  jostling  to 
rhythm  so  much  in  vogue  to-day  ? 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  all  difficulties  ? 
It  is  to  cancel  down  the  “  various  partieulars”  until 
the  plainest  and  simplest  issues  become  apparent  ; 
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then  to  deal  strongly  with  these.  Difficulties  are 
caused  more  by  involvement,  through  departure  in 
argument  from  main  issues,  than  by  anything  else  in 
the  world’s  affairs.  This  departure  is  usually  caused 
by  one  or  more  of  these  :  selfishness,  carelessness, 
plain  dishonesty,  or  weariness  which  causes  cowardice. 

Anger  should  be  avoided  like  a  poison.  The  best 
force  against  aggravating  circumstances  is  exactly 
the  opposite  :  however  vexing  a  position  or  person 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  powerful  to 
present  against  this  as  calm,  easy,  slightly  smiling 
thought,  which  confounds  any  person  who  may  be 
contributing  to  causation  more  than  anything.  Firm 
thinking  and  speaking  is  the  limit  to  which  stress  or 
strain  should  reduce  one.  I  always  advise  individuals 
to  “  let  other  persons  get  angry,  if  they  are  ignorant 
enough.” 

Anger  sours  the  whole  physiological  system. 
Difficult  disturbance  affects  the  nerves  and  mind 
and  causes  indigestion  ;  anger  is  the  cause  of  many 
physical  sensations  which  arc  to  some  extent  self- 
damaging,  not  the  least  being  that  of  facial  dis¬ 
tortion.  Be  “  slow  to  anger  ”  is  a  sound  ancient 
recommendation.  The  quicker  the  temper,  the 
more  animal-like  is  the  disposition. 

•  •»•••• 

The  main  attribute  which  distinguishes  man  from 
animals  is  his  power  of  thinking.  This  common })lace 
elicits  at  once  the  incontinent  rcj)ly  that  “  Everybody 
can  think.”  Yet  it  is  natural  for  most  philoso|)hcrs 
to  agree  that  we  hardly  need  a  Bible  to  tell  us  that 
“  all  men  are  liars  ” — that  is,  reckless  thinkers. 

Soon  we  come  to  realise  that  the  higher  the  de- 
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vclojiment  in  fine  ai  ran^emcnt  of  brain  cells,  the  wider 
are  the  exemplifications  of  extreme  variations.  Thus 
we  are  familiar  with  the  limited  vocabulary  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  say,  on  the  one  hand,  while  our 
interest  can  be  claimed  particularly  by  the  scholarly 
information  which  can  be  imparted  in  a  newspaper 
leading  article,  on  the  other.  Nor  should  it  be 
imagined  that  the  writer  of  the  latter  can  quickly 
and  com])lctcly  understand  the  “  mentality  ”  of  the 
worker  on  the  soil.  For  if  the  latter’s  mind  were 
so  easy  to  read,  why  should  Lord  Astor  have  found 
occasion  to  offer  a  ])rize  to  tempt  the  most  capable  of 
all  brains  to  write  the  best  article  against  socialism  ? 

Therefore  there  are  dilficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  Judging  humanity — with  all  the  leanings  and  urgings 
exhibited  by  its  greatly  varying  specimens. 

Take  the  case  of  a  millionaire  who  has  sjjent  half 
his  lifetime  in  studying  deeply  how  he  should  amass 
money,  and  the  other  half  in  the  still  more  puzzling 
and  worrying,  and  far  less  stimulating,  study  as  to 
bow  he  shall  dis|)Ose  of  it  quite  ha])pily  before  he 
dies.  Such  contrasts  in  exhibitions  of  thought  power 
force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  old  utterances, 
such  as  “Uneasy  lies  the  head,”  etc.,  and  “Vain  is 
the  help,”  etc.,  hold  as  good  to-day  as  ever  they  did. 

lint  the  above  example  is  quite  a  mild  one  as 
compared  with  a  fatality  of  human  endeavour  so 
often  illustrated  by  certain  most  successful  brain 
efforts  of  an  individual  ending  in  his  hopeless  dcs])air, 
while  full  fruition  could  only  come  after  death. 
INhjst  (jf  the  greatest  discoveries  hav(‘  created  painful 
antagonisms  inimediatc'ly  towards  the  discoverers 
concerned,  sometimes  to  tluir  punishment  to  rlealh. 
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In  order  to  realise  the  great  governing  power  of 
the  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  study  some  of  the  ehanges 
that  are  possible  in  its  very  remarkable  mechanism. 
Men  and  women  have  been  known  to  find  themselves 
useless  and  helpless  when  endeavouring  to  take  a 
position  which,  to  their  judgment,  has  seemed  to  be 
desirable,  but  who  have  nevertheless  risen  quickly 
to  considerable  heights  from  the  moment  of  some 
quite  simple  conjuncture.  Opportunity,  whether  for 
displaying  enthusiasm  or  even  health,  has  made  the 
turning-point,  from  nothing  to  everything  that  could 
be  wished  for,  as  simply  as  a  waft  of  wind  could  be 
seen  to  act  on  a  weathercock. 

Take  the  case  of  an  athletic  champion  reduced  to 
a  terribly  depressing  physical  and  mental  debility 
for  years,  being  brought  back,  by  hardly  more  than  a 
few  trains  of  thought,  so  that  the  power  to  win  two 
more  championships  was  reached  soon  afterwards. 

Study  the  object  lesson  of  a  struggling  would-be 
playwright  being  reduced  to  comparative  beggary, 
being  handed  over  to  a  mind-trainer,  who  brought 
him  to  the  position  of  being  a  brilliant  author,  only  a 
few  months  intervening  between  the  cause  of  the  turn 
in  power  and  the  fullest  effect  of  the  remedy,  just 
a  little  practice  along  carefully  graduated  elevation 
having  been  afterwards  recommended. 

Note  the  possibilities,  as  regards  mind  power, 
by  observing  the  instance  of  a  boy  condemned  by 
his  father  to  exile  in  the  East  because  of  his  bad 
behaviour  at  school.  The  warmer-hearted  mother 
intervened,  an  expert  was  found,  the  boy’s  thoughts 
were  trained  by  a  few  exercises,  and  after  less  than 
a  year  he  reached  a  high  place  in  his  school. 
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A  member  of  Parliament  of  distinetion  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  intcllcclual  capability  is  known  to  have 
declared,  in  absolute  soberness  and  in  the  most 
urgent  despair,  having  hastened  to  a  specialist,  that 
his  mind  was  “  going,”  that  he  had  not  slept  properly 
for  weeks,  and  that  he  felt  a  hideous  doom  creeping 
upon  him  that  nothing  could  prevent.  A  little 
mind  training,  according  to  advanced  methods,  re¬ 
stored  the  power  of  sleeping,  and  completely  brought 
back  full  capabilities  again. 

The  present  writer  has  seen  many  a  grey  mask 
of  misery  and  hopeless  bondage  of  mental  break-up 
transformed  in  a  few  weeks  into  a  naturally  healthy 
colour,  indicating  release  to  physical  and  mental 
freedom  and  ease,  as  by  the  turning  of  a  tap  in  the 
right  direction. 

Then  study  the  example  of  a  distinguished  novelist 
who  had  gradually  reached  a  state  of  feeling  “  done 
to  the  earth  ”  through  overwork  and  anxiety  to  fulfil 
undertakings,  being  brought  to  the  “  top  of  her 
form  ”  by  four  lessons  in  mind  ease,  which  enabled 
her  again  to  “catch  the  roj)e  which  helps  the  climb,” 
so  to  sj)eak.  Nothing  else  in  the  world  could  have 
accomplished  this  in  the  time  ;  probably  nothing 
else  could  have  done  it  in  any  amount  of  time. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  mental  upon  the  physical 
system,  instances  have  been  seen  in  which  surgical 
operations  have  been  ordered  on  account  of  the 
ballliiig  character  of  the  internal  synn)toms  and  their 
unyielding  obstinacy  as  against  every  conceivable 
recommendation  made  by  a  succession  of  distin¬ 
guished  medical  advisers  ;  some  mind  training  lias 
been  fortunately  tried,  with  the  result  that  perfect 
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health  has  quickly  followed.  Only  a  very  few  pleasant 
hours  devoted  to  the  method  of  training  were  neces¬ 
sary,  to  be  followed  by  entire  health  and  capability 
that  had  not  been  exjierienced  for  some  years. 

Hundreds  of  examples  might  be  given  such  as 
above.  Yet  the  medical  authorities  are  slow  to 
realise  the  facts  ;  they  imagine  the  principles  to  be 
too  difficult ;  the  results  appear  to  be  too  astonishing 
for  them  to  entertain  all  at  once.  The  old  time- 
honoured  methods  of  bottles  of  medicine,  and  the 
technique  of  injections  in  order  to  compensate  for 
abnormal  functioning,  are  really  very  acceptable 
indeed,  while  a  remedy  that  may  accomplish  so 
much  more,  but  that  is  not  nearly  so  automatically 
palpable,  not  so  measurable  in  easy  doses,  is  looked  at 
as  a  something  that  is  hardly  worth  bothering  about. 


IMPORTANT  NOTES 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
both  as  regards  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  abnormal 
heart  action.  The  late  distinguished  consultant.  Sir 
James  Mackenzie,  helped  on  the  work  mightily,  though 
the  fact  that  such  conditions  were  subject  to  correction 
to  a  very  great  degree  by  a  system  of  training  was  first 
brought  out  by  myself  sixteen  years  ago.  Much  the 
same  ground  of  research  regarding  reflex  action  which 
Sir  James  traversed  had  been  explored  by  myself  previ¬ 
ously  ;  nor  did  he  realise  that  in  some  very  important 
respects  my  findings  had  been  much  more  practicably 
illustrative.  It  yet  remains  for  the  medical  ])rofession 
generally  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  many  faulty  hearts 
can  be  trained  towards  sound  action,  and  how  easily  so, 
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notwithstanding  the  references  which  I  made  to  this 
branch  of  work  in  my  book,  Advanced  Suggestion,  pub¬ 
lished  as  long  ago  as  1918. 

•  •••••* 

In  cases  of  “  blood-poisoning,”  whether  the  source  is 
unknown  or  there  has  been  direct  communication  as 
from  a  patient  to  a  surgeon  while  he  has  been  operating 
(sometimes  through  a  mere  prick),  a  large  percentage  of 
which  are  fatal,  it  is  the  promoting  state  of  the  blood 
existing  beforehand  that  is  the  most  important  factor. 
The  victims  have  usually  for  a  long  time  been  “  run 
down  ”  in  condition.  This  has  been  proved  in  a  series  of 
cases  which  havx  been  considered  to  be  hopeless,  beyond 
either  surgery  or  any  other  means.  Cure  has  been  effected 
in  some  of  these  cases  by  the  whole  system  being  fortified 
through  the  administration  of  the  following  in  rotation  : 

1.  Egg  flip  with  whisky,  and  rusk  or  without,  followed 
by  20  minims  of  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in 
water. 

2.  An  hour  afterwards  :  good  beef  gravy  from  under¬ 
done  joint,  with  plain  biscuit  sopped  in  it  or  without, 
by  teaspoonful  slowly. 

3.  An  hour  afterwards  :  whisky,  |  to  1 1  ounce,  according 
to  kind  of  patient  (i  ounce  to  a  delicate  girl,  1 ounce  to 
a  strong  man,  or  more),  in  either  milk  or  barley  water, 
sweetened  or  not,  to  taste,  with  biscuit  to  excite  salivary 
fluid. 

4.  Egg  flip,  with  rusk  or  without,  followed  by  20 
minims  of  perchloride  of  iron  (as  before). 

This  ty))e  of  sustaining  is  to  be  kept  up  every  hour, 
or  modified,  in  time,  to  more  solid,  according  to  fancy, 
tlie  object  being  to  restore  vital  energy  by  stimulating, 
iKUirishing,  and  easily  digested  food  and  medieinc.  It  is 
the  latter  whieh  is  the  most  important — though  impossible 
to  aet  favourably  without  the  food. 
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Fruit  juice  in  water,  or  whole  fruit  chewed,  should  be 
given  as  often  as  there  is  any  thirst;  the  juice  should  be 
diluted  if  it  is  very  frequently  asked  for. 

The  above  regimen  has  cured  some  previously  pro¬ 
nounced  “  hopeless  ”  and  abandoned  cases  ;  but  it  has 
even  suceeeded  in  a  case  of  loek-jaw,  everything  having 
been  administered  through  an  extracted  tooth  spaee. 
In  most  of  sueh  trial  cases  injeetions  of  antitoxins  had 
previously  been  given  and  found  to  be  useless,  probably 
because  the  blood  had  been  too  impure  for  this  form  of 
treatment  to  answer.  But  even  if  antitoxins  or  operation 
were  resorted  to,  the  iron,  and  manner  of  feeding,  will 
save  lives  which  would  not  be  saved  without. 

«•••••* 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  seen  a  large  number  of 
cases  eured  by  the  principles  which  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  various  ehapters  of  this  book,  after  they  had  been 
pronounced  “  hopeless  ”  under  prior  reekonings,  more 
espceially  where  the  mind  and  nervous  system  have  been 
chiefly  coneerned. 

Insomnia  alone  causes  many  to  advance  towards  the 
incurably  “  mental  ” — which  insomnia  could  be  corrected 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  without  any  drug  what¬ 
soever,  by  neuro-induction. 

•  •••••* 

No  surgeon  could  deny,  before  any  inquiring  tribunal, 
that  thousands  of  operations  would  be  found  unnecessary 
if  proper  means,  either  natural  or  medieal,  were  adopted 
in  due  time.  This  statement  will  not  offend  such  surgeons 
as  are  seientists  first  and  operators  when  necessary. 

•  •••♦•*• 

As  regards  nervous  or  mental  eases,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  thousands  of  future  healthy  and  useful  lives  are 
governable  in  young  days  by  just  a  few  sentence  sequences 
of  common  sense  being  imj)lantcd  :  this  statement  may 
seem  to  be  merely  an  aggxavating  commonplace  until  it  is 
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pointed  out  that  most  medical  men  and  parents  are  so 
sincerely  anxious  concerning  illnesses  that  procedure 
frequently  runs  the  gravest  risk  of  being  specially  over¬ 
done.  Treatment  has  in  recent  years  been  brought  to 
such  an  excessive  pitch  of  experimental  enthusiasm  that 
the  simple  trees  can  hardly  be  distinguished  bceause  of 
the  blazing  and  smoky  and  more  eye-striking  woods 
there  seem  to  be  all  around.  Thus  have  certain  impressive 
and  convineing  catchwords  become  the  more  attractive 
proposition  ;  sky  and  elevation  advertisements  of  electric 
flash  have  drawn  quick  and  firm  decisions,  while  simple 
preventive  measures  have  been  overlooked  in  the  helter- 
skelter  of  a  too  clever  pursuit.  The  very  word  “  pre¬ 
ventive  ”  is  objectionable  to  some  people. 

•  •••••• 

Hence  it  has  remained  for  a  comparatively  quiet 
observer  to  point  out  that  many  air-accidents  are  pre¬ 
ventable  by  due  recognition  being  given  to  the  fact  that 
both  air-pilots  and  the  travelling  public  may  any  day  be 
seized  with  an  illness  en  route,  to  cause  panic  and  loss  of 
judgment,  while  some  defective  engine  might  get  the 
blame  for  the  crash.  Our  authorities  are  now  alive  to 
this,  and  will  therefore  probably  arrange  so  that  a 
skilled  attendant  is  provided  on  passenger  planes,  in 
order  to  lessen  any  such  unfavourable  eventuality. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  has  remained  for  an  independent  research  worker 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  best  cure  for  asthma  is 
a  process  which  lessens  the  sensitiveness  of  an  over¬ 
sensitive  and  over-excited  breathing  meehanism,  being 
also  the  quickest,  cheapest,  pleasantest,  and  most  per¬ 
manently  effectual  remedy  in  existence.  When  over¬ 
sensitiveness  is  reduced  by  a  ))crfectly  ixatural  method  of 
training  the  jxowcrs  of  breathing  towards  the  normal,  a 
few  times,  then  asthma  ceases  to  occur.  The  ideal  time 
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for  this  wholesome  correction  to  be  applied  is  at  an  early 
date  after  first  suffering,  of  course  ;  or,  as  soon  as  reason¬ 
ably  possible — say,  within  a  year  or  so.  But  if  a  breathing 
system  has  been  out  of  order  so  many  years  that  it  has 
created  secondary  troubles,  then  the  latter  may  need 
more  varied  and  particular  attention.  All  of  which  things 
are  proved  “  up  to  the  hilt,”  and  will  not  be  denied  or 
disputed  excepting  by  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  are  not  anxious  to  adopt  anything  new.  Why  is 
not  such  a  curative  process  known  generally  ?  Because 
there  has  been  a  bad  habit  in  the  past  of  considering  that 
new  discoveries  on  the  part  of  independent  research 
workers  are  the  very  things  that  should  be  kept  back  as 
long  as  possible  ;  this  unfortunate  vice  is  in  future  to  be 
lessened  by  better  medical  organisation  ;  it  arises  largely 
from  common  jealousy  and  unseemly  “  elbowing.” 

The  first  and  best  procedure  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
disordered  mind  is  to  make  a  diligent  search,  not  for 
disorder  but  for  lohatevcr  order  there  is  still  remaining. 
This  order  should  then  be  trained  to  obtain  full  command, 
the  sufferer  finally  being  able  to  become  entirely  self- 
possessed.  In  thus  seeking  for  sense,  nonsense  is  sure  to 
be  found  easily — of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  From  time 
immemorial  only  nonsense  has  been  searched  for  by 
experts,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  essentially 
and  deeply  sane  people  have  been  too  pessimistically 
labelled,  and  too  quickly  sentenced  to  what  has  finally 
turned  out  to  be  their  eternal  doom. 

•  •••••• 

In  the  near  future  it  will  be  accepted  generally  by  the 
medical  profession  that  dyspejisias  are  caused  by  worry 
more  than  by  anything  else  ;  that  cxoi)hthalmic  goitre  is 
commonly  caused  by  nerve  strain  or  mind  shock  ;  that 
insomnia  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  mind  strain  ; 
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and  that  these  three  forms  of  disorder  can  be  more  readily 
cured  by  neuro-induction  than  by  any  other  method  at 
present  known. 

Tuberculosis  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  vicious  encircle¬ 
ment  of  deficient  food  (lack  of  vitamins)  and  depression, 
both  of  which  make  contaminated  blood.  Bacilli  are 
but  an  incident.  Lack  of  vitamins  commonly  begins  in 
infancy,  through  the  milk  obtained  from  cows  which  also 
suffer  from  this  lack  because  their  food  is  not  naturally 
obtained. 

Something  like  75  per  cent,  of  all  menstrual  disorders 
arc  due  to  local  and  general  nerve  strain  ;  this  has  been 
demonstrated  conclusively  by  Neuro-induction  tests ; 
and  confirmed  by  the  lady  doctor  of  a  large  high  school, 
who  made  independent  and  extensive  observations  and 
issued  recommendations  accordingly.  Yet  operation  is 
still  a  favourite  treatment  of  the  text-books. 

•  •••••♦ 

The  artificial  sunlight  treatment  is  doing  two  great 
things.  It  is  persuading  the  ordinary  rcasoner  to  re¬ 
member  that  most  dogs  and  cats  like  warmth,  and  can 
teach  us  some  of  the  ancient  lessons  of  the  sun-rays.  It 
is  asking  all  people  to  be  simply  sensible,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  wonderful 
successes  are  bearing  in  upon  us  the  fact  that  these  can 
nearly  always  be  obtained  merely  by  a  change  of  environ¬ 
ment  alone,  from  squalor  to  happy  surroundings,  so  long 
as  there  is  just  enough  food  to  be  had.  I  have  specially 
studied  health  in  men  who  have  worked  in  underground 
railway  smoke  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  amongst  the  strongest 
specimens  ever  seen.  TIic  chief  point  is  that  they  liked 
their  work  and  pay.  And  what  about  nocturnal  animals  ? 
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Are  they  not  quite  happy  and  healthy  ?  Still,  I  quite 
allow  that  the  sun  is  most  powerfully  purifying.  There¬ 
fore  environment  spells  sum,  not  sun — some  conditions, 
not  one. 

•  •••*•« 

Christian  Science  is  a  well-meaning  effort,  but  a  short¬ 
coming  and  risky  one  against  serious  disorder  :  in  this, 
as  also  in  homeopathy,  cheiropraxis  or  osteopathy,  and 
bone-setting,  there  is  eloquent  evidence  throughout  of 
the  force  of  suggestion.  Bone-setting,  however,  requires 
a  high  order  of  manipulative  skill  to  justify  itself,  such  as 
Sir  Herbert  Barker  has  for  so  many  years  displayed. 

•  •••••• 

Respiration  culture  should  involve  breathing  in  the 
very  particular  respect  of  nasal  cfTiciency.  Only  a  very 
few  people  are  aware  that  the  outer  alje  of  the  nose  are 
made  for  moving  and  exercise,  which  means  that  an  easy 
free  passage  for  air  is  essential.  Unhealthy  noses  breed 
bacteria  that  are  a  fertile  source  of  general  blood  con¬ 
tamination.  A  well-acting  nose  is  one  of  the  clear 
indications  of  good  general  health.  The  Rev.  Allen 
Barratt,  Claygate  Vicarage,  Surrey,  is  a  well-known 
authority  on  breathing  exercises.  He  has  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  value  of  nasal-breathing  efficiency.  His 
course  of  training  has  produced  many  remarkable  results. 
•  •••••• 

Physical  culture  has  extended  to  great  lengths  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  has  remained  for  an  independent 
research  worker,  after  twenty-five  years’  special  labour, 
to  discover  new  anatomical  and  physiological  facts 
regarding  the  human  voice  and  speech  mechanism,  so 
that  more  rapid  and  effectual  methods  of  producing  hel 
canto  tone,  facility  and  clear  transmissibility  of  utterance, 
for  both  song  and  speech,  have  been  formulated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  millions  of  people  who  would  wish  to  learn. 
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Training  is  made  all  the  easier  by  means  of  a  gramophone 
illustrative  disc.  The  whole  process  depends  upon 
selected  essentials  in  the  training  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  throat  and  chest,  whereby  concentration  comes 
from  cancellation,  and  a  short  circuit  system  is  arrived 
at.  Voice  culture  is  a  very  healthy  form  of  exercise, 
as  well  as  being  immensely  useful  for  everybody. 

••••♦•• 

As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  literature  on  X-ray  and 
Radium  therapy,  nobody  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  perfectly  certain  degree  of  value  for  them  as 
curative  agencies  of  an  entire  type.  Are  cures  ever 
claimed  for  them  when  all  credit  should  properly  belong 
to  “  suggestion  ”  and  the  improved  hygienic  conditions 
under  which  they  are  placed  ?  I  am,  of  coiu’sc,  open  to 
conviction. 

Alcoholism  spells  thought  weakness,  otherwise  mental 
unsteadiness,  otherwise  defective  judgment  and  will¬ 
power.  Therefore  its  first  cure  is  mind-training.  Any¬ 
thing  else  administered  by  way  of  medicines  or  injections, 
whether  described  as  “  gold  ”  or  not,  may  be  effectual  in 
slight  cases,  through  “  suggestion,”  jjhysical  assuagement 
or  tonic  effect,  but  it  will  be  the  mind  that  finally  becomes 
and  remains  master  in  any  case  of  cure.  Incurable  cases 
are  assuredly  those  that  cannot  be  influenced  by  sensible 
reasoning. 

’•••••• 

There  arc  no  new  methods  referred  to  in  this  book 
but  what  can  easily  be  adopted  by  other  medical  men. 
Some  arc  already  adoj^ting  them  most  successfully. 
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